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LONDON, JANUARY 26, 1867. 
——_—>—- - 

A VERY IMPORTANT DECISION upon the county courts 
equitable jurisdiction was pronounced by Vice-Chancellor 
Stuart on Wednesday last, in the case of Wilcow v. 
Marshall, which was an appeal from the Gloucestershire 
ounty Court. Mr. Lloyd, the judge of that court, had 
decreed specific performance of an agreement by the 
defendant to let to the plaintiff a dwelling-house and 
orchard for ten years at £24 a-year rent; and from this 
decision the defendant appealed. The argument for the 
appellant rested upon the fourth clause of the first section 
of the Act, which says :—“In all suits for specific per- 
formance, or for the delivering up or cancelling any 
agreement for the sale or purchase of any property, where 
the purchase-money shall not exceed £500,” the county 
Courts should have jurisdicrion, The contention 
was, that an agreement to take a lease did not come 
within the clause, because it was not a sale or 
purchase of any property,” and it appears that 
five county court judges have, in different parts 
of the kingdom, so held.. The Vice-Chancellor, how- 
ever, adopted Mr. Lloyd’s view of the Act, and decided 
that the words of the section referring to the delivering 
up or cancelling of agreements showed that the Legis- 
lature did not intend to deprive the county court judges 
of jurisdiction to decree specific performance of leases, 
No doubt, if the counsel for the respondent had been 
called upon, he might very well have argued that the rent 
of £24 per annum for ten years was, in truth, £240 pur- 
chase-money for a valuable right incident to property ; 
and that, consequently, the judge had jurisdiction under 
the words, “ where the purchase-money sball not exceed 
£500.” As the decision of the Vice-Chancellor is final, 
he may now be considered, for the first time, to have 
settled a question of some perplexity. 





IN THE CASE OF Gardner v. London, Chatham, and 
Dover Railway Company ; Ex parte Grissell, which was 
@petition presented, under the provisions of the statute 
27 & 28 Vict. c. 112, for the sale of some superfluous lands 
of the railway company, and which was heard by the 
Lords Justices on Tuesday, the most recent authority on 
the construction of that statute (Re The Bishop’s Wal- 
tham Railway Company) was cited from 15 W. R. 96, the 
only publication in which we can discover that it is at 
Present reported. 


Dr. LusHinaton has lately decided in a case (The 
Phillipine), at the Court of Admiralty, that the Court 
had power, under the Solicitors’ Act, to make an order 
for an attorney, who had recovered property in a cause, to 
be paid his costs out of the same, and he accordingly 
made a charge on the money recovered. It was, he said, 
the first case that had occurred under the Attorneys’ 
ba We give a fuller account of the case in another 

umn, 


To THOSE WHO are interested in a re-adjustment of the 
Was it affects the rating, of charities to the relief of the 
Poor—a subject which was lately discussed in these 





columns *—it will be interesting to learn that the diffi- 
culties created by the recent practice of rating schools, and 
charitable institutions of which there is no beneficial 
occupation, have been brought before the notice of the 
Poor Law Board. On Tuesday last a deputation: on this 
subject, consisting of Archdeacon Sinclair (treasurer of 
the National Society), the Rev. Canon Jennings, Mr. F.S. 
Powell, M.P., Mr. J. E. Gorst, M.P., Sir Thomas Phillips, 
Met. Pol. Mag., the Rev. Robert Gregory, the Rev. Alex- 
ander Wilson (secretary tothe National Society), and Mr. 
William Holgate (secretary to the Church Institute), 
waited on the Right Hon. Gathorne Hardy,M.P. It was 
urged by the deputation that as churches and chapels are 
exempt from rating there is no reason why schools for 
the poor should not be equally exempt, and that the law 
on the subject was uncertain as to what buildings were 
rateable. Shire-halls, prisons, and police offices, it was 
stated, were exempted, and therefore schools for the poor, 
which were equally useful, should be exempted likewise. 
A member of the deputation mentioned a case in which 
the sum of £20 had been paid as rates for a national 
school, a sum which, in a large number of instances, 
would make just the difference between the solvency and 
insolvency of a charitable institution. In reply, Mr. 
Hardy said that he did not admit that the law was un- 
certain, the decision in the case of the Saffron-hill school 
had decided it; and quoted an opinion given by Lord West- 
bury, and a recommendation in favour of rating charitable 
institutions made by a committee of which the late Sir G. 
Cornewall Lewis was chairman. At the same time, he 
must say that certain cases would shortly be made the 
subject of legal decision, and that, until that decision was 
come to, it would be premature to speak decidedly on the 
subject. He would point out that the rating of schools 
and charitable institutions must always be low, because 
they would necessarily be always assessed at a very low 
yearly rental. 

In reference to this statement the secretary of St. 
George’s Hospital writes to state that the hospital build- 
ings were rated by the parish of St. George, Hanover- 
square, atsu high a sum as £4,090 per annum, the amount 
of rate payable in respect of such assessment being 
£507 18s, 9d. The governors had, at some cost, got that 
assessment reduced; but they had been compelled to pay 
or were liable for so much as £378 93. 9d. in all for 
parish and metropolitan rates for one year. “If such 
payments are to be continued, the amount of relief the 
hospital affords to the poor must” he says, “ be seriously 
curtailed.” 

We have not at hand the report of the committee in 
question to refer to, but we are at a loss to understand 
what grounds there can be for such a recommendation, 
which are not more than counterbalanced by the obvious 
inconvenience of diverting charitable funds into the poor 
rates, and by the way in which such rating operates 
to shut up the channels of benevolence. The real ques- 
tion appears to be whether or not the poor receive more 
benefits from the charities which are rated than from 
the amounts deducted for rates, seeing that such deduc- 
tions tend to make subscribers withdraw their accus- 
tomed contributions. If expediency is to have any weight 
in the settlement of the question, the rating of charities 
ought to be abolished. Still, there are undoubtedly diffi- 
culties in the way of such total abolition, though they 
are more in pvint of detail than ip actual principle. The 
subject is in active hands, and will, no doubt, come 
before Parliament early in the session. 


By THE DEATH of the Right Hon. Robert King, fourth 
Earl of Kingston, and Viscount Kingsborough, in the 
peerage of Ireland, and second Baron Kingston of Michels- 
town, county Cork, in that of the United Kingdom, his 
titles and estates devolve on his brother, the Hon. 
James King, who was born in 1800, and was called to 
the bar by the Hon. Society of Lincoln’s-inn in Easter 





* 11 Sol. Jour, 169. 
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Term, 1827. It does not appear, however, from the Law 
Tist, that he ever was in actual practice. 


Mr. B. T. Mason, the town clerk of Doncaster, having, 
after he had held the office for twenty years, resigned his 
appointment, it was unanimously resolved by the Town 
Council, on Monday, to present him with 200 guineas 
and a gold box, by way of testimonial. Mr. Mason is 
eighty years of age. 


IN ANTICIPATION of the withdrawal from parliamen- 
tary life of Admiral Walcott, which he has announced to 
be his intention, Mr. G. F. Chambers, a member of the 
bar, has issued an address to the electors of Christchurch, 
in which he declares himself a candidate. He is “ in 
favour of judicious legal reform.” 


A CORRESPONDENT, in a letter too political for inser- 
tion, writes to ask if we know of any precedent for the 
appointment of an attorney as justice of the peace for a 
borough. We believe that James Jay, Esq., of Hereford, 
who is a practising solicitor, has been in the Commission 
of the Peace for many years, but, however that may be, 
we have always maintained, and still think, that 
there is no reasonable objection to such appointment, 
and if the particular case referred to be otherwise unob- 
jectionable, as to which we know nothing, we are glad 
to hear that a precedent has, now at all. events, been 
created. There are numerous instances of retired attorneys 
who have been made J. P.’s, but only the one, so far as 
we know (save mayors ca officio), of an attorney in 
actual practice. We are not, however, aware that any 
practical inconvenience has been found to arise from 
the exercise of magisterial functions by the numerous 
solicitors who are from time to time appointed to the 
mayoralty of their respective boroughs. 


THE LoRD CHANCELLOR has, it is said, given Mr. P. R. 
Welch, the registrar of the Leeds Court, who is absent 
from duty on account of bankruptcy, two months’ further 
leave of absence. The duties of the office in the mean- 
while will continue to be discharged by Mr. J. 8S. Winder, 
the acting registrar. 


IF THE MANY false pretences by means of which men 
seek to make money could be treated by a moral code 
and measured by the standard of morality, the punish- 
ment awarded by society upon wrong-doers in this 
respect would, we apprehend, be more severe and de- 
cidedly more certain than they receive under the existing 
law. There are two classes of offences connected with 
sales by auction which deserve attention, and which 
have contributed towards lowering the characteristic and 
inherent justice of such sales in the eyes of the public. 
We mean “ mock-auctions ” and “ knock-outs.” 

When a fraud is so far reduced to a system as to give 
regular employment to several manufacturers of articles 
used in carrying out that fraud, surely it is time to as- 
certain whether the law hasor uot power to put a stop to 
the injury thereby inflicted on society. A mock auction 
which has but a fortnight ago been routed out of its den 
appears to have been the retail medium for the disposal 
of certain goods manufactured expressly for the pur- 
pose of being so sold.} 

These goods were represented at such auction as electro- 
plate, but consisted, in reality chiefly of a mixture of pewter 
and lead treated with acid to give them the appearance of 
electro-plate. They are wrapped in silver paper as if to 
preserve their delicate polish, but a set which one de- 
luded customer took to his home and kept packed up 
for three weeks had become quite black in that short time 
and could never be polished again. These sets are gen- 
erally tea and coffee services, and consist of several pieces, 
one of these, the intrinsic value whereof was sixteen 
shillings, was sold for about £8. If the law will not 
touch the perpetrators of such a fraud as the sale of 





——<—= 
goods under{a false representation of their character 
(the goods having been manufactured expressly to de. 
ceive) it exhibits a weakness for which we had not given, 
it credit. 

About six weeks ago a lady from the country who had 
been defrauded at a mock action in High-street, South. 
wark, applied to Mr. Burcham at the Southwark Poligg 
Court. She had been induced to enter the house by a 
respectable looking man who informed her she would 
get extraordinary bargains. 

A plated tea and coffee service was then put up, and, being 
told it was silver, she bid £2 for it and paid the money, 
A gold watch was afterwards knocked down to her for 
£3 10s., for which she received a warranty that it wag. 
genuine gold and in first rate going order. As soon ag 
she purchased the things the doors were close 
against her, and, being afraid, she reluctantly paid 
the money. She had since ascertained that the 
plated articles were not worth £1, and the watch 
not more than thirty shillings. As she considered that 
she had been swindled she thought the best thing she 
could do was to come to the magistrate for his advice 
and ‘assistance. Mr. Burcham told her that unfortr- 
nately he could not assist her in any way. There could be 
no doubt she had been swindled, but the parties were 
too artful in their practices to come within the crimina} 
law. ‘ Hardly a week passed but two or three persons 
came before him making similar complaints against the 
same parties, and these tricks were exposed in the news- 
papers, but that did not appear to put a stop to them, 
All he could do for her was to advise her to sum- 
mon them to the county court, and, no doubt, the 
judge would compel them to restore her the money she 
had been defrauded of. 

If plated goods were sold and represented as silver 
it would scarcely be supposed a difficult matter to 
prove fraud in such a case; had there been no represen- 
tation as to quality the doctrine of caveat emptor might 
prevail. 

More recently a mock auction in Ludgate-hill has 
come under the cognizance of another magistrate, and 
from the evidence of one of the witnesses who had been 
an accomplice, we learn the extensive ramifications of 
the conspiracy formed among the proprietors of the 
place and their myrmidons to run up the lots to a cer- 
tain price and to goad on any intended dupe who might 
be backward in bidding. 

The existence of each mock auction is known to the 
police, and they have machinery at their command suf- 
ficient to enable them to obtain whatever evidence may 
be needful to prove a case in court. If then, with 
this knowledge, and in view of the admitted 
evil of allowing such a system of fraud to continue, it is 
not the duty of the police to disperse every mock-auction 
gang, we cannot understand on what principle they 
interfere with the traffic of the thimble-rigger, or the 
respectable individuals who sell in the street for a shil- 
ling a purse represented to contain half-a-crown. The 
prisoners from Ludgate-hill were indicted for unlawfully 
conspiring together to cheat and defraud the prosecutor, 
and obtain from him by false pretences the sum of 
£8 2s., which he had paid for certain articles made of 
pewter and very slightly electro-plated, but which had 
been stated by one of them acting as auctioneer to be 
the best electro-plate, and worth at least twenty guineas. 
Unfortunately for the ends of justice the goods were 
really electro-plated, although it was in a very spare 
manner; and it has been held that mere exaggeration, 
however gross, is not criminal. The prisoners were ac- 
quitted. 

Can nothing be done to check this fraud? or must we 
still groan under the humiliating knowledge that the 
law permits people to be cheated before our eyes, and 
that an auctioneer may exaggerate to any extent pro- 
vided his statements contain only a substratum, which 
may be less than one-tenth per cent. of the truth? 

This subject is well worthy the attention of the pro- 
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fession, and we turn from is to another of nearly as great 
ce. 

One of those great nuisances—a member of a “ knock- 
out” gang—has been brought to justice by an auctioneer 
who clearly is not afraid of their menaces. It is a long 
time since a somewhat animated and indignant corres- 

ce appeared in the daily press, having for its theme 
this system of “‘knock-outs,” adopted by a set of men 
who attend public auctions, ostensibly in the capacity of 
prokers and furniture dealers, but whose object it is to 
vent honest purchasers from buying at the market 
price, that they themselves may buy far below that price, 
so as to realise a large illegitimate profit by a subsequent 
sale of their improperly gotten lots. By threats, by 
ridicule, and by creating a disturbance so as to drive 
away respectable people, and by a combination not to 
bid against each other, do they attempt to effect their 
object, and so far as report goes it would seem that they 
seldom fail. It was idly asserted by some that an auc- 
tioneer has no power to prevent these proceedings, while 
others who ventured to declare that the power of an 
auctioneer to preserve order in hissale room, extended to 
the eviction of all and any disorderly persons, were in 
a minority. Some few auctioneers declared they had 
effectually mastered and reduced to discipline all who 
attended their sales, while others doubted. A furniture 
dealer has been brought before Mr. Alderman Carter on 
asummons, charged with having conducted himself in a 
noisy, disorderly, and turbulent manner, so as to inter- 
rupt the complainant in the conduct of his business. 
The defendant had evidently thought to have his own 
way at the auction, refusing to take lots which had been 
knocked down to him, and, on being required to take 
them, using language which is designated as “ foul, dis- 
gusting, and blasphemous; ” and one of his friends tock 
up a large garden bell and rang it so that no voice could 
be heard; and we are left to judge that the greatest 
confusion prevailed for the complainant was compelled 
tosuspend his sale. The defendant was bound over to 
keep the peace, a decision which, perhaps, under the 
circumstance, imposed a penalty too light for the 
offence. 

An auctioneer can impose on those atttending his 
sale any reasonable conditions he may choose for the pur- 
pose of insuring their quiet and peacable regulation, 
and the conditions having been read every one will be 
held to be subject to them, whether he be an intending 
purchaser or a mere idle looker-on. 

There may be a doubt whether it is or not illegal for 
any set of men to combine to abstain from bidding 
against one another, but there is no doubt that any one 
who by menaces and tumultuous conduct prevents 
another from bidding, commits a breach of the peace, 
and renders himself liable to the penalties of the law for 
that offence, and it is satisfactory to know that at least 
one auctioneer has had the courage to protect himself 
and the public from this injury. 

Whether the law does or not protect the public against 
such frauds as a mock auction it at least protects every 
man in carrying out his lawful calling, and if the 
auctioneers will but take such measures as they are en- 
titled to adopt to prevent a disturbance, they will thereby 
benefit not merely themselves, but their customers, and 
the whole body of bond fide purchasers. 





THEATRES v. MUSIC HALLS, 

This long-continued contention which, so far as legal 
proceedings were concerned, had been dormant ever since 
the decision of the Court of Common Pleas in the case 
of Wigan v. Strange, 14 W. R. 103, 1 L. R. 0. P.175, has 
recently revived with undiminished fervour. In the en- 
tertainment which gave rise to that case, the music-hall 
was undoubtedly sailing very near the wind, though, as 
the Court decided, affirming the decision of Mr. Tyrwhitt, 
that the performance in question was not a “stage-play ” 


within the meaning of 6 & 7 Vict. c. 68, the theatrical 





interest were unable to interfere. Emboldened by the 
result of that case, and perhaps also looking forward to 
an alteration of the law in their favour, the music-halls 
have pushed their advance still further—probably their 
managers are not averse to giving a practical hint that 
an extension to them of the privilege at present vested 
exclusively in the theatres is the only means by whicha 
never-ending recurrence of litigation is to be avoided. 
It is probable—and certainly to be desired—that the sub- 
ject may receive the attention of Parliament during the 
present year. Whatever be the result, the pertinacity of 
the contending parties makes it exceedingly desirable 
that the matter should at least receive a thorough dis-. 
cussion. 

The question which Mr. Tyrwhitt decided this week 
was a far easier one than that in Wigan v. Strange; the 
Alhambra performance now complained of was really the 
harlequinade of a pantomime, and it mattered nothing 
that the usual “ burlesque opening” was wanting ; the 
harlequinade is the essential part of a pantomime, and a 
pantomime this performance undoubtedly was. As a 
pantomime is also beyond question a “stage-play,” the 
magistrate had no option, but was obliged to fine Mr. 
Strange for his performance. This decision, it must be 
remembered, it merely declaratory of the law; it is the 
law itself of which the music-halls complain ; and this 
is the piéce de resistance of the controversy. The music- 
hall proprietors stoutly contending that the theatres ought 
not to have a monopoly of dramatic representation, and 
their opponents maintaining, with equal persistency, that 
such an alteration of the law is undesirable. 

The Select Committee of the House of Commons who 
sat last session to report upon “ Theatrical Licenses and 
Regulations,” have given this question their fullest con- 
sideration. Before alluding, however, to the report of 
this Committee, we shall perhaps be pardoned if we give 
a slight sketch of the legal history of the matter. 

The power of permitting theatres to be opened for the 
public representation of plays appears to have been ori- 
ginally a portion of the Royal Prerogative. Hence we 
find the soveveign occasionally granting licenses or 
patents to persons who desired to open theatres; and 
hence also the Lord Chamberlain, an officer of the Royal 
household, with his subordinate, the Master of the Revels, 
came to exercise a certain practical jurisdiction over dra- 
matic pieces and performances. In 1662 and 1663 Charles 
II, granted two patents, one to Killigrew and the other to 
Sir William Davenant, and silenced all other dramatic 
companies. In 1692 these two patents became united. 
In 1695 a license (afterwards turned into a patent for 
twenty-one years) was granted by William IIT. to Better- 
ton, and from this and the Davenant-Killigrew patent 
originated the Theatres Royal of Covent Garden and 
Drury Lane, the “patent theatres” as they used to be 
called. In 1704 a license was granted by Queen Anne 
to Sir John Vanbrugh, which originated her Majesty’s 
Theatre. 

Up to 1787 there appear to have been no statutes re- 
lating to theatres, and the only enactments applicable to 
actors were the Vagrant Acts. In 1737 was passed the 10 
Geo. 2,c, 28, “an Act to explain and amend so much 
of an Ast made in the twelfth year of the reign of 
Queen Anne, intituled ‘An Act for reducing the Laws 
relating to Rogues, Vagabonds, Sturdy Beggars, and 
Vagrants, into one Act of Parliament, and for the more 
effectual punishing such Rogues, Vagabonds, Sturdy 
Beggars and Vagrants, and sending them whither they 
ought to be sent,’ as relates to common players of inter- 
ludes,” This Act appointed the Lord Chamberlain licenser 
of new plays, and empowered him to grant licenses for 
plays and other “entertainments of the stage” within 
the city of Westminster, or wherever the Sovereign 
might happen to reside. It also forbade the presenta- 
tion of stage entertainments for hire by any person 
not having the King’s letters patent for the same, or 
else the Lord Chamberlain’s license. It appears, there- 

fore, that under this Act provincial theatres could only 
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be authorised directly by the Sovereign; they are now 
licensed by justices of the peace under 6 & 7 Vict. c. 
68. In 1751 the 25 Geo, 2, c. 36, empowered justices 
of the peace to grant licenses for music, dancing, “or 
other public entertainments of the like kind,” in Lon- 
don and Westminster and twenty miles round. It is 
under this latter Act that music halls are licensed, their 
spirit licenses they obtain direct from the Excise, who, 
by 5 & 6 Will. 4,c. 39, are empowered to grant spirit 
licenses to all places licensed by justices of the peace, 
or by the Lord Chamberlain. 

We have now seen how the “ patent theatres ” origi- 
nated : from time to time the Lord Chamberlain granted 
licenses to other theatres for limited periods, or for par- 
ticular classes of entertainment (we have already noted 
the origin of her Majesty’s theatre in 1704). In 1778 
the Haymarket (Foote’s theatre), which had come into 
existence in 1731, received an annual license for the 
summer months ; about 1809 the Lyceum and Adelphi 
were licensed for “ burlettas, music and dancing, with 
spectacle and pantomime.” In 1818 arose the Olympic, 
in 1835 the St. James’s, and in 1836 the Strand. Various 
theatres too had sprung up meanwhile on the Surrey side 
and in other places beyond the Lord Chamberlain’s juris- 
diction. It must be borne in mind that in spite of the 
establishment of all these minor theatres, the two patent 
theatres alone enjoyed the right of performing plays all 
the year round. And itis noteworthy that the managers 
of minor theatres then assumed precisely the same 
attitude towards the patent theatres as the music-hall 
proprietors now adopt towards the regular theatres. Up 
to 1843 there seems to have been one continual dispute 
between the patent and the minor theatres, the latter 
persistently encroaching, and the former as persistently 
resisting. 

Up to 1843 the Lord Chamberlain used to grant annual 
licenses, under the 10 Geo. 2, c. 28, above mentioned. 
In 1843 the 6 & 7 Vict. c. 68, extended his jurisdiction 
to the limits of the Parliamentary boundaries, and in- 
flicted a penalty on the performance of “ stage plays” 
in any place other than a patent or duly licensed theatre, 
and it is under the 11th section of this Act that pro- 
ceedings are now taken against Mr. Strange and other 
music-hall proprietors. 

Shortly after the passing of this Act the Lord Cham- 
berlain commenced a practice of granting to all theatres 
and saloons within his jurisdiction licenses to act 
“stage plays.” The difference between saloons and 
theatres seems to have been that the latter were attached 
to taverns, and refreshments were permitted between 
the intervals of the performances, smoking, however, 
being forbidden, and nothing in the shape of a table 
allowed, beyond a mere rail on which to rest glasses. 
When we call to remembrance the basketwomen, who, 
at any rate until very recently, were accustomed to 
squeeze their way between the benches of a crowded pit 
the moment the curtain had dropped upon each 
piece, this distinction between theatres and saloons ap- 
pears to have been rather a nominal one: we speak in 
the past tense, for in 1866 there were no saloons re- 
maining. No prohibition of smoking or drinking ap- 
pears in the licenses granted to theatres, but it is an 
understood thing that they are forbidden. So far for the 
history of the matter. 

The Committee of the House of Commons who gat last 
summer had before them persons connected in almost 
every manner with the subject of their inquiry, inclu- 
ding among the number Messrs. Horace Wigan, Webster, 
and Buckstone, and other actors; Messrs. Tom Taylor, 
Stirling Coyne, and other dramatic authors; Mr. Dion 
Boucicault, who combined the experience of actor and 
author; several proprietors and managers of mutic-halls, 
includiug Mr. E. T. Smith, and Mr. Strange, of the Al- 
hambra; Sir Richard Mayne; Captain Shaw of the fire 
brigade; two metropolitan police magistrates; and (by 
permission of the House of Lords) the Lord Chamber- 
lain, as well as some other gentlemen connected 





with his Lordship’s office; and last, not least of 
course, Mr. Green of “Evans.” With such witnesses 
before them the committee were in a position to learn al] 
that could be learnt from the testimony of man, upon the 
question they met to investigate. Both questioners ang 
questioned displayed considerable efficiency; indeed, many 
of the former evinced a singular amount of curiosity, and 
a nice aptitude for putting searching questions on points 
connected with fancied irregularities, which promised to 
leave no stone unturned under which the smallest im. 
morality could possibly lurk. Mr. Horace Wigan, in reply to 
one of the questions put to him, said that he had fancied 
himself thoroughly versed in theatrical slang, but owned 
himself distanced by the committee. On the part of the 
witnesses, Mr. Webster conducted himself with great 
dignity; Mr. E. T. Smith, if anything, rather overacted 
himself; while Mr. Green, of “ Evans,” out of respect per- 
haps for the privilege of Parliament, refrained from 
addressing the committee as his “dear boys;” he favoured 
them, however, with an analysis of the moral bearing of 
the song of “Sam Hall,” and styled himself the “ father 
of the music halls,” though “ashamed of some of his 
children.” A mass of very valuable information was 
given before the committee, in addition to which several 
most useful and interesting papers were handed in. To 
one of these, a paper handed in by the Hon. Spencer 
Ponsonby, the Lord Chamberlain’s secretary, we are in- 
debted for much of the information embodied in our his- 
torical sketch. 

So far as the evidence consisted in the expression of 
opinion, there was naturally a considerable discrepancy 
between the statements made by the respective represen- 
tatives of the two contending interests. The represen- 
tatives of the music halls desired liberty to play short 
farces and light pieces, and wished that the restriction 
at present imposed upon them by the 6 & 7 Vict. c. 68, 
might so far be abolished; they did not desire the power 
to play anything of a graver or “ heavier’? character than 
a short farce, ballet, or pantomime, and were quite willing 
to accept the censorship of the Lord Chamberlain as an ac- 
companiment to the desired privilege. Various objections 
were advanced by the dramatic witnesses against such a 
change. Mr. Webster said the change would have the 
effect of draining from the theatrical market much of the 
material of which actors are made. Mr. Horace Wigan, 
on the other hand, who is an equally good authority, did 
not think the supply of actors would suffer. All the 
theatrical witnesses agreed (and this was their main 
point) that the drama must inevitably be degraded and 
lowered by an admission of the music halls to a com- 
petition with them in any species of regular “ dramatic ” 
representation. To this objection, the reply which 
naturally occurs to every one is, that free-trade cannot 
surely be prejudicial to the drama. There is, however, 
something in the theatrical objection—those who main- 
tain it contend (and many of them no doubt with genuine 


sincerity) that only a very low and broad class of per-' 


formance will be relished by a smoking, eating, and 
drinking audience, and that by an inevitable necessity of 
competition, or by contagion, the performances at the 
regular theatres will be dragged, at any rate, towards 
the same level. If the proposed change were likely 
permanently to banish good acting and good pieces 
from our theatres; to substitute for tragedy, “ sen- 
sation ;” for farce and comedy, mere buffoonery; 
for legitimate pantomime, gorgeous displays of scene 
painting, dutch metal, and gymnastics; and for 
burlesque, mere “ legs” and cellar-flap dancing,—-so far as 
such substitution has not already taken place;—if such 
were to be the effect of the change we should be the last 
to advocate any alteration of the law. But we cannot 
acquiesce in the view that such must inevitably be the 
case, If there be, as the theatrical history of the last 
ten years shows there is, a section/of the public who 
prefer a high-flavoured style of performance toa genuinely 
good one, we think their taste will be more appropriately 
gratified at a music hall than at a theatre, And we 
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think there is ground ta hope that if the proposed altera- 
tion be made it may have the effect of diverting this 

je of entertainment wholly iato the new channel 
which will be thereby opened. The tone of the 
theatres would be thereby raised, and it cannot be de- 
nied that the music-hall audiences would be no losers. 
With the exception of operatic selections, which the 
change would enable them to present with dresses and 
other accompaniments, it is to be anticipated that the 
music halls would confine themselves to pieces in which 
spectacle, and what is termed ‘‘ business” would be the 
main features. There are few things which are not appro- 
priate in some place. We think performances of this 
class are rather more adapted to a music hall than a 
theatre, and they would be a great improvement upon 
Leotard and songs of questionable tendencies. Had the 
Lord Chamberlain’s censorship extended to the songs 
sung in music halls, such songs as “The Cure,” with 
many others, would scarcely have been permitted to be 
mng in public. The extension of some species of cen- 
sorship to music-hall performances is a collateral advan- 
tage which would result from the change, though of 
course it might be obtainable without it. Asa main 
result from such a change, if made, we are willing to 
hope that we should see theatres abandoning a style now 
too common upon their boards, and the music halls 
presenting their audiences with performances which, 
however inappropriate they may be to a theatre, are 
infinitely preferable to a considerable portion of the 
present music-hall entertainments. 

Before we conclude by quoting the report of the com- 
mittee, we must advert to the evidence of Mr. Tom 
Taylor, than whom few men are better qualified to 
advise upon the subject. This gentleman did not recom- 
mend the extension of any privilege to the music halls, 
but at the same time, did not apprehend that any par- 
ticular evil whatever would result therefrom. He made, 
however, a suggestion which we think eminently worthy 
of consideration, viz :—that if one theatre were, as a model 
theatre, to be restricted to certain legitimate entertain- 
ments,—tragedy, comedy, and farce for instance,—its in- 
fluence would be very beneficial. The nearest approxi- 
mation to such a model theatre as this would be is the 
Theatre Francais. A suggestion was made that the 
Théatre Francais does not “pay:” and as Mr. Tom 
Taylor remarked, it would be hopeless to expect that the 
British Government would subsidize a theatre, as is done 
in France (though public money has been worse spent 
before now), but the suggestion is certainly worth in- 
quiry, and consideration, and we hope that some honour- 
abie member will press it upon the House whenever 
this subject is debated. 

We now come to the report actually made by the com- 
mittee after hearing the evidence we have alluded to. 
Briefly the committee were of opinion— 

That the present plan of double jurisdiction, under 
which theatres are licensed by the Lord Chamberlain, 
and music halls by the magistrates, is unsatisfactory, and 
that both jurisdictions should be united in the Lord 
Chamberlain, the censorship of plays being extended so 
far as practicable to music halls, and other places of pub- 
lic entertainment—and that the decisions of the Lord 
Chamberlain be subject (so far as the granting of original 
licenses goes) to an appeal to the Home Secretary, and 
that it is not desirable to continue the present restric- 
tion which prevents music-halls from giving theatrical 
entertainments. (The committee, however, recommend a 
distinct form of license for those places of entertainment 
in which eating, drinking, and smoking are allowed). 

The committee also report on some other points con- 
nected with the safety of the buildings to be licensed for 
public entertainments ; and, as regards the country, they 
recommend that the provincial theatres be placed under 
the control of the Lord Chamberlain, but so far only as 
regards the granting of new licenses ; and that, in respect 
of the renewal of their licenses, the jurisdiction of the 
Magistrates be continued ; with respect to provincial 





music halls, they are to be left under the magistrates’ 
jurisdiction. 

The committee, therefore, have not apprebended any 
dire evil from the abolition of that restriction respecting 
“ stage-plays ” which is contained in the 6 & 7 Vict. c. 
68. On the contrary, they have recommended thatmusic 
halls be permitted to share the privilege at present con- 
fined to theatres. It only remains to hope that the sub- 
ject may be attentively discussed next session, and that 
whatever is done may be well done and carefully. The 
metropolitan magistrates will no doubt be delighted if a 
future statute of 30 & 31 Vict. spares them the liability 
of being called on ever and anon to decide whether or no 
same particular ballet or other performance does or does 
not, according to Johnson’s Dictionary and the best 
authorities, come under the definition of a “stage play.” 





ACTIONS AGAINST NON-RESIDENTS AND 
ABSENTEES.* 

Nearly all governments have found it necessary to 
authorise their courts, in the administration of justice, to 
entertain jurisdiction to some extent over non-residents 
and absentees from their territory. A due regard for the 
welfare of their own citizens, whose rights of property 
or person, it is argued, should not be impaired by the 
absence of persons who may be interested with or related 
to them, is offered as a justification for the practice. It 
is proposed, in the present article, to ascertain the proper 
limits within which such jurisdiction may be exercised. 
But before entering upon the task, it is thought that a 
statement of the different modes in which it has been 
asserted may throw some light upon the discussion. At 
least it will show how extensively the practice prevails; 
and in this fact will be found an excuse for the discus- 
sion, which otherwise might not be of much practical 
importance. 

In Indiana, California, Kentucky, and Maine, actions 
at law may be maintained against non-residents upon 
constructive service of process by publication or such 
mode as the Court may order. In Tennessee, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, Vermont, Arkansas, and Colorado, suits 
in chancery may be maintained against non-residents upon 
constructive service of process by publication. Actions 
at law may be brought upon service of like process in 
Minnesota, Kansas, Nebraska, Ohio, Wisconsin, and New 
York, where the defendant absconds or withdraws him- 
self from his usual place of abode, with the intent to 
defraud his creditors or to evade the process of the Court. 
Reference is now had to actions in personam; but it is 
not to be inferred that all the statutes cited authorise 
every form of such action. 

According to the law of Scotland, suit might be insti- 
tuted and judgment rendered against an absent subject 
having heritable property in the Kingdom. Service was 
effected by proclamation made by a messenger-at-arms 
at the market cross at Edinburgh and the pier and shore 
of Leith. On this mode of service a judgment of horn- 
ing might be rendered, which was executed in a writ 
giving authority to arrest and poind, also to charge the 
debtor to pay, and, in default of payment, to denounce 
him as rebel and put him to horn: Bell’s Law of Scot- 
land, 2396. The record of such a case will be seen in 
Douglass v. Forrest, 4 Bing. 686, where the validity of 
such a judgment was sustained by the Court of Common 
Pleas of England. The decision, however, may be re~ 
garded as resting upon the statute of 54 Geo. 3, c. 137, 
in which this mode of serving process was recognised, 
and not upon any principle of international law. 

Under the French law the Attorney-General is charged 
with the duty of attending to the interests of absentees: 
Code Civil, liv. 1, T. 4, cap. 1, art. 114. The notice of 
suit might be left with him, as representative of the 
absentee: Code Pro, Viv. Partie 1, liv. 2, tit. 2, art. 69. 
A judgment rendered upon this mode of service in one 
of the British islands where the French law prevailed 
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be authorised directly by the Sovereign; they are now 
licensed by justices of the peace under 6 & 7 Vict. c. 
68. In 1751 the 25 Geo. 2, c. 36, empowered justices 
of the peace to grant licenses for music, dancing, “or 
other public entertainments of the like kind,” in Lon- 
don and Westminster and twenty miles round. It is 
under this latter Act that music halls are licensed, their 
spirit licenses they obtain direct from the Excise, who, 
by 5 & 6 Will. 4,c. 39, are empowered to grant spirit 
licenses to all places licensed by justices of the peace, 
or by the Lord Chamberlain. 

We have now seen how the “ patent theatres ” origi- 
nated : from time to time the Lord Chamberlain granted 
licenses to other theatres for limited periods, or for par- 
ticular classes of entertainment (we have already noted 
the origin of her Majesty’s theatre in 1704). In 1778 
the Haymarket (Foote’s theatre), which had come into 
existence in 1731, received an annual license for the 
summer months ; about 1809 the Lyceum and Adelphi 
were licensed for “burlettas, music and dancing, with 
spectacle and pantomime.” In 1813 arose the Olympic, 
in 1835 the St. James’s, and in 1836 the Strand. Various 
theatres too had sprung up meanwhile on the Surrey side 
and in other places beyond the Lord ChamberJain’s juris- 
diction. It must be borne in mind that in spite of the 
establishment of all these minor theatres, the two patent 
theatres alone enjoyed the right of performing plays all 
the year round. And itis noteworthy that the managers 
of minor theatres then assumed precisely the same 
attitude towards the patent theatres as the music-hall 
proprietors now adopt towards the regular theatres. Up 
to 1843 there seems to have been one continual dispute 
between the patent and the minor theatres, the latter 
persistently encroaching, and the former as persistently 
resisting. 

Up to 1843 the Lord Chamberlain used to grant annual 
licenses, under the 10 Geo. 2, c. 28, above mentioned. 
In 1843 the 6 & 7 Vict. c. 68, extended his jurisdiction 
to the limits of the Parliamentary boundaries, and in- 
flicted a penalty on the performance of “ stage plays” 
in any place other than a patent or duly licensed theatre, 
and it is under the 11th section of this Act that pro- 
ceedings are now taken against Mr. Strange and other 
music-hall proprietors. 

Shortly after the passing of this Act the Lord Cham- 
berlain commenced a practice of granting to all theatres 
and saloons within his jurisdiction licenses to act 
“stage plays.” The difference between saloons and 
theatres seems to have been that the latter were attached 
to taverns, and refreshments were permitted between 
the intervals of the performances, smoking, however, 
being forbidden, and nothing in the shape of a table 
allowed, beyond a mere rail on which to rest glasses. 
When we call to remembrance the basketwomen, who, 
at any rate until very recently, were accustomed to 
squeeze their way between the benches of a crowded pit 
the moment the curtain had dropped upon each 
piece, this distinction between theatres and saloons ap- 
pears to have been rather a nominal one: we speak in 
the past tense, for in 1866 there were no saloons re- 
maining. No prohibition of smoking or drinking ap- 
pears in the licenses granted to theatres, but it is an 
understood thing that they are forbidden. So far for the 
history of the matter. 

The Committee of the House of Commons who gat last 
summer had before them persons connected in almost 
every manner with the subject of their inquiry, inclu- 
ding among the number Messrs. Horace Wigan, Webster, 
and Buckstone, and other actors; Messrs. Tom Taylor, 
Stirling Coyne, and other dramatic authors; Mr. Dion 
Boucicault, who combined the experience of actor and 
author; several proprietors and managers of music-halls, 
includiug Mr. E. T. Smith, and Mr. Strange, of the Al- 
hambra; Sir Richard Mayne; Captain Shaw of the fire 
brigade; two metropolitan police magistrates; and (by 
permission of the House of Lords) the Lord Chamber- 
lain, as well as some other gentlemen connected 





with his Lordship’s office; and last, not least of 
course, Mr. Green of “Evans.” With such witnesses 
before them the committee were in a position to learn al} 
that could be learnt from the testimony of man, upon the 
question they met to investigate. Both questioners and 
questioned displayed considerable efficiency; indeed, man 
of the former evinced a singular amount of curiosity, ang 
a nice aptitude for putting searching questions on points 
connected with fancied irregularities, which promised to 
leave no stone unturned under which the smallest im. 
morality could possiblylurk. Mr. Horace Wigan, in reply to 
one of the questions put to him, said that he had fancied 
himself thoroughly versed in theatrical slang, but owned 
himself distanced by the committee. On the part of the 
witnesses, Mr. Webster conducted himself with great 
dignity; Mr. E. T. Smith, if anything, rather overacted 
himself; while Mr. Green, of “ Evans,” out of respect per- 
haps for the privilege of Parliament, refrained from 
addressing the committee as his “dear boys;’’ he favoured 
them, however, with an analysis of the moral bearing of 
the song of “Sam Hall,” and styled himself the “ father 
of the music halls,” though “ashamed of some of his 
children.” A mass of very valuable information was 
given before the committee, in addition to which several 
most useful and interesting papers were handed in, To 
one of these, a paper handed in by the Hon. Spencer 
Ponsonby, the Lord Chamberlain’s secretary, we are in- 
debted for much of the information embodied in our his- 
torical sketch. 

So far as the evidence consisted in the expression of 
opinion, there was naturally a considerable discrepancy 
between the statements made by the respective represen- 
tatives of the two contending interests. The represen- 
tatives of the music halls desired liberty to play short 
farces and light pieces, and wished that the restriction 
at present imposed upon them by the 6 & 7 Vict. c. 68, 
might so far be abolished; they did not desire the power 
to play anything of a graver or “heavier” character than 
a short farce, ballet, or pantomime, and were quite willing 
to accept the censorship of the Lord Chamberlain as an ao- 
companiment to the desired privilege. Various objections 
were advanced by the dramatic witnesses against such a 
change. Mr. Webster said the change would have the 
effect of draining from the theatrical market much of the 
material of which actors are made. Mr. Horace Wigan, 
on the other hand, who is an equally good authority, did 
not think the supply of actors would suffer. All the 
theatrical witnesses agreed (and this was their main 
point) that the drama must inevitably be degraded and 
lowered by an admission of the music halls to a com- 
petition with them in any species of regular “ dramatic ” 
representation. To this objection, the reply which 
naturally occurs to every one is, that free-trade cannot 
surely be prejudicial to the drama. There is, however, 
something in the theatrical objection—those who main- 
tain it contend (and many of them no doubt with genuine 


sincerity) that only a very low and broad class of per-’ 


formance will be relished by a smoking, eating, and 
drinking audience, and that by an inevitable necessity of 
competition, or by contagion, the performances at the 
regular theatres will be dragged, at any rate, towards 
the same level. If the proposed, change were likely 
permanently to banish good acting and good pieces 
from our theatres; to substitute for tragedy, “ sen- 
sation ;” for farce and comedy, mere buffoonery; 
for legitimate pantomime, gorgeous displays of scene 
painting, dutch metal, and gymnastics; and for 
burlesque, mere “ legs” and cellar-flap dancing,—so far as 
such substitution has not already taken place;—if such 
were tobe the effect of the change we should be the last 
to advocate any alteration of the law. But we cannot 
acquiesce in the view that such must inevitably be the 
case. If there be, as the theatrical history of the last 
ten years shows there is, a section of the public who 
prefer a high-flavoured style of performance toa genuinely 
good one, we think their taste willbe more appropriately 
gratified at a music hall than at a theatre, And we 
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think there is ground ta hope that if the proposed altera- 
tion be made it may have the effect of diverting this 

Je of entertainment wholly into the new channel 
which will be thereby opened. The tone of the 
theatres would be thereby raised, and it cannot be de- 
nied that the music-hall audiences would be no losers. 
With the exception of operatic selections, which the 
change would enable them to present with dresses and 
other accompaniments, it is to be anticipated that the 
music halls would confine themselves to pieces in which 

tacle, and what is termed ‘‘ business” would be the 
main features. There are few things which are not appro- 
priate in some place. We think performances of this 
class are rather more adapted to a music hall than a 
theatre, and they would be a great improvement upon 
Leotard and songs of questionable tendencies. Had the 
Lord Chamberlain’s censorship extended to the songs 
sung in music halls, such songs as “The Cure,” with 
many others, would scarcely have been permitted to be 
gung in public. The extension of some species of cen- 
sorship to music-hall performances is a collateral advan- 
tage which would result from the change, though of 
course it might be obtainable without it. As a main 
result from such a change, if made, we are willing to 
hope that we should see theatres abandoning a style now 
too common upon their boards, and the music halls 
presenting their audiences with performances which, 
however inappropriate they may be to a theatre, are 
infinitely preferable to a considerable portion of the 
present music-hall entertainments. 

Before we conclude by quoting the report of the com- 
mittee, we must advert to the evidence of Mr. Tom 
Taylor, than whom few men are better qualified to 
advise upon the subject. This gentleman did not vecom- 
mend the extension of any privilege to the music halls, 
but at the same time, did not apprehend that any par- 
ticular evil whatever would result therefrom. He made, 
however, a suggestion which we think eminently worthy 
of consideration, viz :—that if one theatre were, as a model 
theatre, to be restricted to certain legitimate entertain- 
ments,—tragedy, comedy, and farce for instance,—its in- 
fluence would be very beneficial. The nearest approxi- 
mation to such a model theatre as this would be is the 
Théatre Francais. A suggestion was made that the 
Théatre Francais does not “pay:” and as Mr. Tom 
Taylor remarked, it would be hopeless to expect that the 
British Government would subsidize a theatre, as is done 
in France (though public money has been worse spent 
before now), but the suggestion is certainly worth in- 
quiry, and consideration, and we hope that some honour- 
abie member will press it upon the House whenever 
this subject is debated. 

We now come to the report actually made by the com- 
mittee after hearing the evidence we have alluded to. 
Briefly the committee were of opinion— 

That the present plan of double jurisdiction, under 
which theatres are licensed by the Lord Chamberlain, 
‘and music halls by the magistrates, is unsatisfactory, and 
that both jurisdictions should be united in the Lord 
Chamberlain, the censorship of plays being extended so 
far as practicable to music halls, and other places of pub- 
lic entertainment—and that the decisions of the Lord 
Chamberlain be subject (so far as the granting of original 
licenses goes) to an appeal to the Home Secretary, and 
that it is not desirable to continue the present restric- 
tion which prevents music-halls from giving theatrical 
entertainments. (The committee, however, recommend a 
distinct form of license for those places of entertainment 
in which eating, drinking, and smoking are allowed). 

The committee also report on some other points con- 
nected with the safety of the buildings to be licensed for 
public entertainments ; and, as regards the country, they 
recommend that the provincial theatres be placed under 
the control of the Lord Chamberlain, but so far only as 
tegards the granting of new licenses ; and that, in respect 
of the renewal of their licenses, the jurisdiction of the 
Magistrates be continued; with respect to provincial 





music halls, they are to be left under the magistrates’ 
jurisdiction. ; 

The committee, therefore, have not apprehended any 
dire evil from the abolition of that restriction respecting 
“ stage-plays ’’ which is contained in the 6 & 7 Vict. c. 
68. On the contrary, they have recommended that music 
halls be permitted to share the privilege at present con- 
fined to theatres. It only remains to hope that the sub- 
ject may be attentively discussed next session, and that 
whatever is done may be well done and carefully. The 
metropolitan magistrates will no doubt be delighted if a 
future statute of 30 & 31 Vict. spares them the liability 
of being called on ever and anon to decide whether or no 
same particular ballet or other performance does or does 
not, according to Johnson’s Dictionary and the best 
authorities, come under the definition of a “stage play.” 





ACTIONS AGAINST NON-RESIDENTS AND 
ABSENTEES.,* 


Nearly all governments have found it necessary to 
authorise their courts, in the administration of justice, to 
entertain jurisdiction to some extent over non-residents 
and absentees from their territory. A due regard for the 
welfare of their own citizens, whose rights of property 
or person, it is argued, should not be impaired by the 
absence of persons who may be interested with or related 
to them, is offered as a justification for the practice. It 
is proposed, in the present article, to ascertain the proper 
limits within which such jurisdiction may be exercised. 
But before entering upon the task, it is thought that a 
statement of the different modes in which it has been 
asserted may throw some light upon the discussion. At 
least it will show how extensively the practice prevails; 
and in this fact will be found an excuse for the discus- 
sion, which otherwise might not be of much practical 
importance. 

In Indiana, California, Kentucky, and Maine, actions 
at law may be maintained against non-residents upon 
constructive service of process by publication or such 
mode as the Court may order. In Tennessee, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, Vermont, Arkansas, and Colorado, suits 
in chancery may be maintained against non-residents upon 
constructive service of process by publication. Actions 
at law may be brought upon service of like process in 
Minnesota, Kansas, Nebraska, Ohio, Wisconsin, and New 
York, where the defendant absconds or withdraws him- 
self from his usual place of abode, with the intent to 
defraud his creditors or to evade the process of the Court. 
Reference is now had to actions in personam ; but it is 
not to be inferred that all the statutes cited authorise 
every form of such action. 

According to the law of Scotland, suit might be insti- 
tuted and judgment rendered against an absent subject 
having heritable property in the Kingdom. Service was 
effected by proclamation made by a messenger-at-arms 
at the market cross at Edinburgh and the pier and shore 
of Leith. On this mode of service a judgment of horn- 
ing might be rendered, which was executed in a writ 
giving authority to arrest and poind, also to charge the 
debtor to pay, and, in default of payment, to denounce 
him as rebel and put him to horn: Bell’s Law of Scot- 
land, 2396. The record of such a case will be seen in 
Douglass v. Forrest, 4 Bing. 686, where the validity of 
such a judgment was sustained by the Court of Common 
Pleas of England. The decision, however, may be re~ 
garded as resting upon the statute of 54 Geo. 3, c. 137, 
in which this mode of serving process was recognised, 
and not upon any principle of international law. 

Under the French law the Attorney-General is charged 
with the duty of attending to the interests of absentees: 
Code Civil, liv. 1, T. 4, cap. 1, art. 114. The notice of 
suit might be left with him, as representative of the 
absentee: Code Pro. Viv. Partie 1, liv. 2, tit. 2, art. 69. 
A judgment rendered upon this mode of service in one 
of the British islands where the French law prevailed 
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was held valid in the courts of England: Bequet v. 
Me Carthy, 2 Barn. & Adol. 951. 

Under the Civil Code of Louisiana, the Court: appoints 
curators to attend to the interest of absent defendants, 
on whom citation may be served: Hill v. Bowman, 14 
La. 447; Gray v. Trafton, 11 Martin, 246; La. Civ. Code 
art. 57. 

Under the Admiralty Law of England citation in pro- 
ceedings in personam could be served by posting in the 
Royal Exchange; Story’s Confl. Laws, s. 546 (8d ed.) The 
warrants of seizure in suits in rem was served by taking 
possession of the property and reading or producing the 
warrant to the persons in charge: 2 Browne’s Civ. & Ad. 
Law, 397-8. In the United States our admiralty prac- 
tice requires the marshal after seizure to give public 
notice of the seizure and time of return of the writ, in 
such newspaper in the district as the Court shall direct: 
2 Conk, Adm. Pr., p. 162 (2nd ed.) 

Process at the common law had to be served upon the 
person of the defendant. If he failed to appear in 
court in obedience to the verbal warning of the sheriff 
holding the original writ, writs of attachment or pone 
issued from the Court commanding the sheriff to attach 
him by taking certain of his goods, which should be 
forfeited if he did not appear. If, after this, he neglected 
to appear, writs of distress issued from time to time till 
he was stripped of his goods and the profits of his lands, 
which all became forfeited to the king. Here the process 
ended in cases of injuries without force, until the en- 
actment of statutes, which allowed a capias for his per- 
s0n in actions of account, detinue, and case, in like 
manner as it had before been used in acts for injuries 
accompanied with force. If he could not be found upon 
the return of this writ the suit was at an end: 3 Bl. 
Com. 283-4. The proceedings of outlawry which followed 
at the option of the plaintiff resulted, in a gen- 
eral forfeiture of his property to the king, from whom 
the plaintiff, on petition to the Courte of Exchequer or 
Lords of the Treasury could obtain the satisfaction of 
his demand. But he was left without judgment on his 
claim, and the satisfaction of it was limited, of course, 
by the value of the property found. In recurring to these 
enquiries of the old common law we are more deeply im- 
pressed with the departure from it which ig witnessed 
on every hand, having in our daily practice almost for- 
gotten that our ancestors were in the habit of seizing 
the defendant and putting him under arrest before they 
felt justified in entering a judgment against him. 

Nearly the same strictness prevailed in the Court of 
Chancery until the enactment of modern statutes. It is 
arule in equity that all persons legally or beneficially 
interested in the subject-matter of a suit, should be made 
parties. But it was the practice of the court to dispense 
with all persons over whom it did not possess jurisdiction, 
if it could be done consistently with the merits of the 
case, their absence being stated in the bill: Mitford’s 
Pl. p. 30. Justice was administered, as far as it could be, 
to those within the jurisdiction. It was usual to state 
the name of the absent party and pray process against 
him when he came within the jurisdiction: Story’s Eq. 
1. ss. 78, 79. Inthe reign of George the Second, the 
Court of Chancery was authorised to commence and pro- 
ceed to final judgment against a subject of the kingdom, 
who had withdrawn or absconded from his usual place 
of abode, for the purpose of evading process: 5 Geo. 2, 
c. 25. Notice of the suit had to be inserted in the 
London Gazette and posted in some public place at the 
Royal Exchange. This statute was repealed by 11 Geo. 
4,and 1 Will. 4, c. 36, in which, however, the provi- 
sions relating to process by constructive notice were re- 
enacted: 11 Geo, 4, and 1 Will. 4, c. 36. These 
statutes have probably been the basis of the laws autho- 
rising service of process by publication in suits in chancery 
in the different states. In the state of Georgia the 5 
Geo. 2,c. 25, was held to be in force as a part of the 
English law introduced into the colonies; but it was not 
regarded as applying to non-residents who had not been 
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inhabitants, absconding from or leaving the state: Deap. 
ing v. The Bank of Charleston, 5 Geo. Rep. 497. 

That the person or thing proceeded against must be 
within the jurisdiction of the Court entertaining the 
cause of action, seems to be well settled as a general 
principle of international law. As such it commandg 
the arsent of all the authorities cited in this artj 
which in any way refer to it. The diversity of opinion 
is encountered in fixing the qualifications and exceptiong 
to it. It will be found that some Courts have gone go 
far in doing this as practically to deny the force ang 
virtue of a general principle, to which they have yielded 
their formal assent. 

In respect to actions in the nature of proceedings ig 
rem, there is scarcely any controverry. To enforce any 
right of action against property, real or personal, it must 
be within the jurisdiction or possession of the 
tribunal assuming to give judgment against {t- 
Rose v. Himeley, 4 Cranch, 241; Monroe v. Douglass, 
4 Sandf. Ch. 126. It has been intimated by some judges 
that a notice of some sort, either actual or constructive, 
to persons interested in the property, is necessary to an 
exercise of the jurisdiction: Caran v. Stewart, 1 Starkie, 
525; Story’s Confl. Laws, s. 592; Fisher v. Lane, 3 Wils, 
302. In all the states and governments to which refer. 
ence has been made, notice is provided for in some form 
or another. It is an easy thing to give, and a prudent 
administration of justice would seem to require it. It 
would be difficult to maintain, however, that a formal 
notice of any kind was indispensable, or that our courts 
would be justified in ignoring the record of a suit in rem 
which fails to show a notice, if it comes from a state or 
nation whose laws did not require it. In compliance 
with the general principle already laid down, which has 
its source in the comity of nations, such record would be 
entitled to full faith and credit, unless impeached for 
actual fraud; for the reason that the Court had jurisdie- 
tion over the thing proceeded against, and gave judgment 
according to the laws of the land: Monroe v. Douglass, 4 
Sandf. Ch. 126. In many actions in rem the levy upon, 
or seizure of, the property answers the office of a notice. 
This is eminently so in admiralty proceedings: Story’s 
Confl. s. 440; The Jerusalem, 2 Gall. 191; Hollingsworth 
v. Barbour, 4 Peters, 466. The action of attachment, ac- 
cording to the custom of London, is entirely unprovided 
with any kind of notice, either actual or constructive, 
except what may be implied in the seizure of the pro- 
perty : Drake Attach. s. 5 (2nd ed); Kilburn v. Wood- 
worth, 5 Johns, 37. 

It may be remarked in passing, that many actions are 
of a two-fold character. They have for their object the 
enforcement of demands against both person and property. 
The common action of attachment, as it prevails in the 
United States, is referred to as one of them. So far as 
its proceedings terminate in a judgment against the per- 
son of the defendant, they rest upon the same ground with 
other actions in personam, and should disclose the same 
kind of service of process. If they fail in this, the judg- 
ment will not be recognized in other jurisdictions as ex- 
tending beyond the property actually seized or levied 
upon: Spencer v. Sloo, 8 La. 290; Fiske v. Anderson, 38 
Barb. 71; Winston v. Taylor, 28 Mo. 82; Stee? v. Smith, 
7 W. & 8. 447; Phelps v. Halker, 1 Dall. 162; Pawling v. 
Wilson, 18 Johns. 192; Cochran v. Fiteh, 1 Sandf. Ch. 
142; Chamberlain v. Farris, 1 Mo. 517; Kibbe v. Kibbe, 
Kirby, 119; the presence of property being no ground 
for founding jurisdiction over the person: Story’s Conf. 
Laws, s. 549; Mc Vicker v. Beeby, 31 Maine, 314. 

In actions for partition, foreclosure of mortgages, and 
the enforcement of liens and demands against property, 
the manifest injustice of withholding all legal remedy 
from those interested in, or against the property, for the 
reason that others who are interested with them are not 
inhabitants of the country or cannot be found therein, is 
a sufficient excuse for a resort to constructive service of 
process. In the enactment of laws upon this subject, 
injustice has been done only by extending the jurisdiction 
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of courts to a class of cases in which it cannot be sus- 
tained under the laws of nations, This brings us to a 
consideration of that class, which will be found em- 
bracing nearly every description of proceedings in per- 
m. 

viThere is one exception to the general principle here 
advocated, which is now acquiesced in by the best autho- 
rities. Reference is had to proceedings in divorce. If 
one of the parties isan inhabitant of the territory of the 
forum, suit may be instituted and decree rendered upon 
constructive notice, although the other party may 
never have been amenable to the jurisdiction by pre- 
gence or inhabitation: 2 Bish. M. & D. 141. This excep- 
tion rests upon grounds peculiar to the nature of the 
action. The state, being interested in every marriage con- 
tract which imposes upon its citizens a status in life, as- 
sumes the right to change and modify that status when- 
everthe public good demands it. And this right, unless 
exercised unjustly, will be conceded by all foreign govern- 
ments. 

In all other actions in personam the authorities 
concur in denying all jurisdiction whatever over 
non-resident foreigners, upon anything short of actual 
notice given within the territorial limits of the 
forum, or voluntary appearance there.* It may be 
remarked that the delivery of notice to the non-resident 
outside of the territory of the forum will be regarded in 
no more favourable light than notice by publication: 
Bwer v. Coffin, 1 Cush. 23; Fiske v. Anderson, 33 Barb. 
71, It will be seen from the citation of authorities that 
the question here discussed has been before the United 
States Supreme Court. In the case of D’Arcy v. Ket- 
chum, 11 How. U, S. 165, it appeared that a judgment 
had been rendered in the State of New York in favour 
of Ketchum against Gossip and D’Arcy upon a partner- 
ship note of theirs. There was personal service on 
Gossip, and no service on D’Arcy, who was an inhabitant 
of Louisiana. Judgment was rendered against him in 
accordance with a New York statute, which provided 
that where joint debtors were sued, and one of them was 
brought into court, judgment should go against the others 
in like manner as if they were served with process, the 
service of process upon one being regarded as construc- 
tive service upon the rest. An action upon this judg- 
ment was brought in the Circuit Court of the United 
States against D’Arcy. The Court held that, under the 
Act of May 26th, 1790, the record was entitled to full 
faith and credit, and gave judgment accordingly. This 
judgment of the Circuit Court was reversed in the Su- 
preme Court on appeal, where it was held that the Courts 
of New York acquired no jurisdiction over D’Arcy; and 
that not being a citizen or inhabitant of that state, he 
could not be affected by laws to which he was not amen- 
able. 

Judgments upon constructive service of process against 
citizens temporarily absent from their country, are sup- 
posed to rest upon a different principle. It is main- 
tained by some that every citizen is amenable to the 
laws of his country wherever he may be. In resp2ct 
to judgments from countries wholly foreign to us, no 
well-founded reason for a departure from the general 
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principle can be perceived. For although it is true that 
each sovereignty may provide any mode of service of 
process it chooses, which will be obligatory in its own 
courts, yet, inasmuch as foreign judgments have no 
extra-territorial force except what is yielded to them by 
the comity of nations, the courts, guided by the reason 
and justice of that comity, have invariably withheld 
their approval from all judicial proceedings which could 
be shown to be against reason and justice : 2 Kent. Com. 
120. And the act of entering up a judgment against a 
person, who has no actual notice of the proceeding against 
him, is so revolting to the common sense and perception 
of justice as to constitute the plea of it a good defence 
whenever made out, notwithstanding the practice may 
have been in strict conformity with the laws of the 
sovereignty to which the defendant owed his allegiance. 

But where such a record comes from a sister state a 
difficulty is presented in sustaining the plea which is not 
so easily overcome. In the Act of Congress of May 26th, 
1790, it is provided that the records of the different 
states “shall have such faith and credit given to them in 
every court within the United States, as they have by law 
or usage in the courts of the state from which they 
are or shall be taken.” If judgments are rendered 
upon service of process by publication in the state 
of California against her own citizens, why shall 
they not have the same faith and credit in the 
courts of other states that is given to them at 
home? In almost all the cases upon the subject the 
defendant has sought to impeach the record on the 
ground that he was not a resident of the territory of the 
forum, or amenable to its laws; and in not a few his 
plea has been sustained upon this ground alone, the 
Courts intimating that if he had been a citizen or inhabi- 
tant of the territory of the forum, the judgment upon con- 
structive notice would bevalid as against him: Bimeler v. 
Dawson, 4 Scam. 536; Smith v. Smith, 17 Ill. 482; Sim v. 
Frank, 25 Ill. 125; McRae v. Mattoon, 13 Pick. 53; 
Green v. Sarmiento, 1 Peters C. C. 74. The light in 
which the English courts have regarded judgments upon 
constructive notice in some of their subject provinces 
would seem to support this view: Douglass v. Forrest, 4 
Bing. 686; Bequet v. McCarthy, 2 Barn. & Ad. 951; 
Smith v. Nicolis, 5 Bing. N. C. 208. If any difference of 
treatment be observed towards the judgments from sister 
states, it must be considered as imposed by the Act of 
Congress to which we have referred. If that Act was 
again open to construction, it might be thought difficult 
to escape the conclusion intimated in JBimeler v. 
Dawson. But after an extended controversy it is now 
settled that the judgments of sister states, under the Act 
of Congress of 1790, shall have full faith and credit as 
domestic judgments: Mills v. Duryee, 7 Cranch 48 ; 
Hampton v. McConnell,3 Wheat. 234; except where 
they have been fradulently obtained, or where the courts 
rendering them had no jurisdiction of the subject-matter 
or parties : Bissell v. Briggs, 9 Mass. ; Shumway v. Still- 
man, 4 Cow. 292; D'Arcy v. Ketchum, 11 How. U. 8 
165. 

Now if our courts are justified under the Act of 1790, 
in withholding full faith and credit from the record of a 
judgment of a sister state, against a non-resident for- 
eigner, upon service of process by publication, as seems to 
be well established, they are equally justified under that 
act in ignoring the validity of a record upon similar ser- 
vice of process against a citizen of the state temporarily 
absent but still amenable to her laws; for the reason 
that in the said state the two judgments have the same 
force and validity, no distinction being made between 
foreigners and citizens. The embarrassment arising 
from the Act of 1790 being removed by the deci- 
sions of the Supreme Court in the case of judgments 
against non-resident foreigners, and the question of juris- 
diction being thus thrown open to inquiry, the Courts 
are at liberty to govern their conduct upon the subject 
by the principles of international law,and to declare in all 
suits on foreign judgments, whether rendered againat 
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non-residents or citizens of the forum, what constitutes 
sufficient jurisdiction to support a judgment, which shall 
command the faith and respect of all tribunals.. It is a 
question of record or no record. If the defendant had 
no actual notice of the proceedings the record of them is 
a nullity as against him, and doesnot comply with the de- 
finition of a judicial record within the meaning and intent 
of the Act of Congress of 1790: Thurber v. Blackburn, 
1 N. H. 242 ; Holt v. Alloway, 2 Blackf. 108. It matters 
not how it may be regarded or what it may be denominated 
at home. The general understanding of the essential 
requisites of a record, under the laws of nations, and which 
is the one undoubtedly embraced in the Act of 1790, cannot 
be changed or modified by the laws and regulations of the 
states. This will be the conclusion reached by all the courts 
when the proper cases shall arise. In the case of Webster 
v. Reid, 11 How. 437, Justice McLean accepts it with- 
out any qualification. It appeared in that case, that the 
legislature of Iowa by special statute authorised suits in 
personam against ‘owners of half-bred lands” lying in 
Lee county. It was provided that service of process 
should be effected by publication in the newspapers. 
Their lands were seized and sold under judgments ren- 
dered in accordance with this statute, and the question 
about their validity rose in a controversy upen the title 
to the lands. Justice McLean in the decision uses the 
following language:—“ These suits were not a proceeding 
in rem against the land, but were in personam against 
the owners of it. Whether they all resided within the 
territory or not does not appear ; nor is it a matter of 
any importance. No person is required to answer in a 
suit on whom process has not been served, or whose pro- 
perty has not been attached. In this case there was no 
personal notice, nor attachment or other proceeding 
against the land until after the judgments. The judg- 
ments, therefore, are nullities, and did not authorise the 
executions on which the land was sold.” 

In some States the fact that the defendant has ab- 
sconded from his usual place of abode, or conceals him- 
self, with a design to evade process, is made a ground of 
entertaining jurisdiction over him upon constructive 
notice. This, it seems to us, is equally objectionable, as 
in cases where he is temporarily absent or cannot be 
found. For a court to enter judgment against a person, 
as if he were present submitting to its jurisdiction, when 
from the record itself it appears that he is not only not 
in court but cannot be brought in, it presents such a con- 
tradiction on the face of the record as ill becomes the 
truth and solemnity which has always been accorded to 
judicial proceedings. Such facts when proved might be 
a good ground of proceeding against the property of the 
fugitive by attachment, or by confiscation, as in out- 
lawry at common law. But an attempt to extend a 
jurisdiction over his person, for the reason that he puts 
himself beyond the territory or process of the court, only 
tends to produce a confusion in the general understand- 
ing of the object and province of courts of justice. 

Strictly speaking there is no personal service, except 
that of reading or delivering the writ or notice 
to the defendant. Where the recitals of the record 
disclose this mode of service, they have been held 
conclusive upon the parties, by some of the highest 
authorities: Bimeler v. Dawson, 4 Scam. 536; Wescott 
v. Brown, 13 Ind. 83; Pritehett v. Clark, 5 Har. (Del.) 
63: Field v. Gibbs, PetersC. C. 155 ; Roberts v. Caldwell, 
5 Dana, 512; Wilcox v. Kassick, 2 Mich. 165; but the 
decision of Judge Marcy in Starbuck v. Murray, 5 Wend. 
148, against this position is unanswerable. The weight 
of authority at present concedes only the force of prima 
facie evidence to such recitals, and allows the defendant 
to contradict them by parol testimony: Long v. Long, 1 
Hill. 597 ; Norwood v. Cobb, 15 Tex. 500. This was the 
conclusion reached by Chief Justice Shaw in the case of 
Carleton v. Bickford, 13 Gray, 591. 

Service of process may be effected under the laws of 
many of the states by leaving a copy of the writ or notice 
at the usual place of abode of the defendant. A recital 





of such service is primd facie evidence of the court ha: 
jurisdiction over him: Tullertun v. Horton, 11 Vt, 495, 
The burden of disproving it rests with him. This jg 
equally true with recitals of voluntary appearance by 
defendant : Gleason v. Dodd, 4 Metc. 33; or of his ap. 
pearance by attorney: Phelps v. Brewer, 9 Cush. 390; 
Sherrard v. Nevins, 2 Ind. 211; Aldrieh v. Kinney, 4 Conn, 
880. A distinction has been taken in the courts of Mig. 
souri which excludes the defendant from contradicting 
the recitals or proof of appearance by attorney, if those 
recitals are conclusive in the state from which the record 
comes: Warren v. Lusk, 16 Mo. 182. In the case of 
Warren v. Lusk the Court held the recital of appearance 
by attorney, in a record from the state of Illinois, wag 
conclusive under the Act of Congress of 1790. In reach- 
ing this conclusion the Court adhered to the old English 
doctrine upon the conclusiveness of such a recital in 
domestic judgment, and then presumed that, in the ab- 
sence of proof, the law of Illinois corresponded with that 
of Missouri, which would make it conclusive at home, 
and therefore conclusive abroad. The error committed 
by the Court was in yielding to the old doctrine in re- 
lation to such a recital in a domestic judgment, as op- 
posed to a more just and reasonable one which is fast 
being adopted in modern times, and which regards such 
a recital only as primd facie evidence of jurisdiction: 
5 Am. Law Reg. N.S. (May, 1866), 387; Shelton y, 
Tifin, 6 How. U. 8. 163; Harshey v. Blackman, 19 
Iowa, 101. 

A return or recital of service of process by publication 
in a foreign record is not even primd facie evidence of 
jurisdiction (Sterl v. Smith, 7 W. & 8. 447; Winston vy. 
Taylor, 28 Mo. 82 ; Aradt v. Aradt, 15 0. 33; Me Vicker 
v. Beeby, 31 Maine, 316 ; Bicknell v. Field, 8 Paige, 440), 
as against citizens and residents of other states. Ifa 
record does not show jurisdiction as to the parties upon 
its face, it cannot be aided by proof of such fact aliunde: 
Noyes v. Butler, 6 Barb. 613. 

A reflection may be added in closing this discussion. 
If it is the will of the law-making power of a state that 
all manner of judgments should be rendered against non- 
residents and absentees upon constructive service of pro-’ 
cess, such as publication, there would seem to be no power 
in the courts of thad.state to refuse obedience. It could 
hardly be shown that such a law was in violation of the 
Federal Constitution, and the courts would not be justi- 
fied in declaring it void as opposed to natural justice or 
the principles of international law. Considerations of 
this sort belong exclusively to the legislative department, 
and afford no aid to the courts in opposing the ascertained 
will of thestate. It is only when the records come before 
foreign tribunals that the questions arise which are here 
discussed. The same principles which govern them in 
passing judgment upon the validity of such records, should 
be the guide of the Legislature of each state in conferring 
authority upon its courts. It is to be regretted that such 
has not always been the case, and that our Courts are 
called upon so often to withhold their approval from the 
records of judicial proceedings in sister states, for the 
reason that they do not conform to the requirements of 
an enlightened jurisprudence. 


DEEDS OF ARRANGEMENT WITH CREDITORS. 

Somewhat more than two years ago we presented our 
readers with a series of articles on the subject of deeds 
of arrangement with creditors under the Bankruptcy 
Act, 1861. We concluded those articles by re-echoing 
the hope so frequently expressed from the bench that the 
interposition of the Legislature might speedily render 
the learning on the subject unnecessary. In that hope 
we have been doomed to disappointment. An abortive 
Bankruptey Act, which would have left this branch of 
the bankruptcy law but little more satisfactory than it 
found it, has been the only effort in the direction of 
amendment, and the profession is still left to grope its 
way amongst the numerous decisions on this perplexing 
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enactment. We shall, therefore, offer no apology for 
calling our readers’ attention to the more recent decisions 
on the subject, showing how far they are a development of 
or affect the cases already commented upon, so as to give, 
as far as may be, a comprehensive view of the present 
state of the authorities. This will necessarily involve 
gome repetition, which we hope the greater completeness 
of the exposition will atone for. 

We deduced, as the result of our former survey of the 
authorities, the three following propositions:—1. A deed 
of arrangement under section 192 need not contain a 
cessio bonorum, 2. Every such deed must be for the 
equal benefit of all the creditors, and that it is so must 
appear from the contents of the deed itself. 3. A deed 
will be pronounced invalid which contains any provisions 
go unreasonable that, in the opinion of the Court, a dis- 
sentient creditor ought not to be bound by them. 

The first of these propositions, though not yet affirmed 
by the highest appellate Court, has received the sanction 
of at least two of the judges of that tribunal. It has 
been so frequently affirmed and acted upon that it may 
now be considered as absolutely settled, and we have 
nothing to add to our former remarks upon it. The 
second proposition has also been repeatedly affirmed, 
though it has often been a matter of controversy whether, 
in particular instances, the principle has been violated. 
The third proposition enunciated above is, as will be 
seen, of a much less‘definite character than the other 
two. It has sometimes been suggested from the bench 
that the courts have no jurisdiction to inquire into the 
reasonableness or unreasonableness of the particular pro- 
visions in a deed, provided it comes within the general 
scope of section 192, and has been assented to by the 
requisite majority; and it has been further asserted that 
where deeds have been held bad as containing unreason- 
able provisions, it has been because such provisions were 
in reality productive of inequality. How far this is so 
we shall hereafter inquire; but there are certainly some 
decisions which it is difficult, if not impossible, to explain 
on any such ground. 

First, then, as to the second proposition, viz., every 
deed must be for the equal benefit of all the creditors, 
and that it so must appear from the contents of the deed 
itself. We formerly pointed out under this head that 
deeds had been held bad which either contained terms 
limiting their application to a portion of the creditors 
(Walters v. Adcock, 31 L. J. Ex. 380, 10 W. R. 542; 
Ee parte Rawlings, 32 L. J. Bkey. 33, 11 W. R. 157; 
Ex parte Godden, 33 L, J. Bkcey. 33) or which ex- 
pressly excluded certain creditors as, e.g. those not as- 
senting within a certain time (Zw parte Morgan, 33 L. 
J. Bkey. 15; Berridge v. Abbott, 13 C. B. N. S. 507; 
Dewhirst v. Kershaw, 1 H. & C.726, 11 W. R.755; Cope- 
man v. Hart, 14C.B.N.S. 91). So, too, it is not enough 
that the deed contains no terms inconsistent with its 
application to all the creditors; it must affirmatively 
show that it is intended to apply to all. A deed purport- 
ing to be made with the executing creditors only, and by 
which the composition is to be paid to “the said credi- 
tors” is therefore bad, though it is open to all to execute 
it: Ilderton v. Castrique, 82 L. -J. C. P. 206, 11 W. 
R. 755; 83 L. J. C. P. 148 (Ex. Ch.), 12 W. R. 530. 
The deed need not, however, purport to be made with 
all the creditors. In Clapham vy. Atkinson, 83 L. 
J. Q. B. 81, 12 W. R. 742, 384 L. J. Q. BL 49 
(Ex. Ch.), 12 W. R. 1062; and in Hodgson v. 
Wightman, 32 L. J. Ex. 147, 11 W. R. 576, the 
deeds were expressed to be made with the executing cre- 
ditors only; but each of these deeds contained a state- 
ment that the executing creditors were a majority in 
number repsesenting three-fourths in value of the whole 
of the creditors, and this was deemed a sufficient indica- 
tion that the deeds were intended to apply to all the cre- 
ditors. It is apprehended, therefore, that any affirmative 
evidence of such an intention contained in the deed would 
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In several cases difficulty has arisen in determining 





whether the terms of the deed extended to all the creditors. 
Thus, in Dingwall v. Edwards, 33 L.J.Q. B. 161, 12 W. RB. 
597, the deed, which purported to be made between the 
debtor of the one part and “ all and every the creditors and 
creditor ”’ of the debtor of the other part, recited an agree- 
ment by the creditors to accept a certain composition by 
instalments, to be secured by the promissory notes of the 
debtor, and an instalment of two shillings in the pound 
in cash at or immediately before the execution of the deed. 
The deed then witnessed that, in consideration of the 
premises, and of the delivery to the creditors of the said 
promissory notes, and of the payment to the creditors, on 
the execution thereof, of two shillings in the pound, the 
creditors released the debtor. Chief Justice Cockburn 
and Mr. Justice Crompton being of opinion that the com- 
position provided for by this deed was secured to those 
creditors only who should execute it, held that the deed 
was not binding on a dissentient creditor. Mr. Justice 
Blackburn and Mr. Justice Mellor were of a contrary 
opinion, holding that, on the true construction of the deed, 
it did not exclude from its benefits non-executing creditors. 
In a case somewhat similar (Martin v. Gribble, 34 L. J. 
Ex. 108,13 W.R. 691), which subsequently came before the 
Court of Exchequer, the deed was made between the debtor 
of the one part, the undersigned J. F., one of the 
creditors, and all the other undersigned creditors, being 
a majority in number, Xc., of the other part. It recited 
that the debtor was unable to pay his creditors in full, 
but was able and willing “ to pay each and all, on signing 
this deed, a composition of five shillings in the pound, 
and that the debtor had applied to the several parties 
thereto of the second part to receive the composition of 
five shillings in the pound, payable on signing the deed, 
in satisfaction of their severe] debts, which they had 
agreed to do. This deed the Court held bad, as the 
creditors were only to get the composition on signing 
the deed. So again in Buvelot v. Mills,1 L. R. Q. B. 
104, 14 W. R. 98, though the deed purported to be made 
between the debtor of the one part, and the several 
executing creditors and all other the creditors of 
the second part, the covenant by the debtor with the par- 
ties of the second part was to pay “the several sums of 
money placed opposite their respective names in the third 
column of the schedule to the deed, being the amount of 
the composition agreed upon ;” and it was declared that, 
until the debtor should make default, the parties of the 
second part should not bring any action in respect of 
their several debts specified in the several columns of the 
schedule. This deed was held to be confined to the cre- 
ditors whose debts were specified in the schedule, and to 
be no answer to an action by a creditor not named there. 
A case of the same description afterwards came before 
the Master of the Rolls ( Hickmott v. Simmonds, 2 L. R. 
Eq. 462). The deed was made between the debtor of the 
first part, trustees of the second part, the executing-cre- 
ditors and all other the creditors of the third part, and 
the debtor thereby conveyed all his property to the trus- 
tees for the purpose of realisation, and on trust to pay 
thereout to the several persons, parties thereto, of the 
third part, the several debts or sums set opposite to their 
names in the schedule thereunto, subject to the covenant 
for the verificaticn of the amounts thereof contained in 
the deed, such covenant empowering the trustees to re- 
quire any of the debts of the creditors to be verified by 
declaration, or in such other manner as to the trustees 
should seem expedient; and, in the event of a creditor 
refusing or failing to verify his debt, such creditor was to 
be excluded from all benefit under the deed. The deed 
contained a general release by the parties of the third 
part. This deed the Master of the Rolls pronounced not 
binding on a non-assenting creditor on grounds which 
he stated thus: “ Though it be true that all the creditors 
are parties to the deed in the sense that they are ex- 
pressed to be parties to it, yet the trust is to pay the sums 
set opposite their names in the schedule; and though that 
does not require that the creditors should execute the 
deed, but the trustees are at liberty to put in the 
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sums in the schedule, yet the trusts are confined to 
the purposes I have mentioned; and, though the release 
is not confined to the scheduled creditors as it was in 
Buvelot v. Mills, yet the judges seem to have held that 
if any creditor is not within the trusts of the deed, the 
deed is bad. Now, no person can have the benefit of this 
deed unless he is a cestui gue trust unless a sum is put 
opposite his name; and that depends on trustees who 
have an arbitrary power of saying in what way the debt 
is to be proved.” 

It will be observed that in three out of the four cases 
last cited, the deed purported to be made with all the cre- 
ditors, and, in the fourth (Martin v. Gribble) the exe- 
cuting-creditors were stated to be the statutory majority, 
but each of these deeds was held ineffectual against a 
nen-assenting creditor, because its benefits were limited 
to a portion of the creditors. In Dingwallv. Edwards to 
those who executed, in Martin v. Gribble to those who 
signed, and in Buvelet y. Mills and Hickmott v. Sim- 
monds, to those whose debts were specified in the sche- 
dule. 

In the recent case of Tetley v. Wanless, 2 L. R. Ex. 21, 
an objection similar to that urged in Burelet v. Mills 
was insisted on in the Court of Exchequer, but this time 
without success. That deed was between a debtor of the 
first part, a surety of the second part, the executing-cre- 
ditors and all other the creditors of the third part. After 
reciting that the debtor was indebted to “ the said several 
creditors in the several sums set opposite to their respec- 
tire names in the schedule,” and that it had been agreed 
by the requisite majority of the “said creditors” to ac- 
cept a certain composition in full satisfaction of their 
debts, it was witnessed that, in consideration of the joint 
and several promissory notes of the debtor, and the surety 
for the payment of the composition “on the respec- 
tive sums of money aforesaid,” they, the said creditors, 
parties thereto of the third part, released all actions, &c., 
and accepted the stipulated composition in full satisfac- 
tion of the debts and sums due to them and “specified in 
the schedule,” and the debtor and surety covenanted with 
each of the creditors, parties thereto of the third part, to 
pay the composition “upon their respective debts as 
aforesaid.” The Court held that this release was not 
confined to schedule debts, and that there was no in- 
equality, inasmuch as, on the true construction of the 
deed, all the creditors were equally entitled to the bene- 
fits of the covenants. 

Any unquestionable pecuniary benefit given to one class 
ofthe creditors, such asin Leigh v. Pendlebury, 32L.J.C. P. 
172, 12 W. R. 468, where the trustees were empowered to 
pay creditors under £10 in full, will, of course, invali- 
date the deed. So, too, if the composition agreed upon 


is to be, or may be, paid to some of the creditors more’ 


speedily than to others, this is an inequality fatal to the 
deed. This was decided in the case of Thompson v. 
Knight, 2 L. BR. Ex. 42, where the creditors were to be 
paid their composition by instalments, at two, four, and 
six months from the date of the deed; but a discretion- 
ary power was given to the trustee to pay all credi- 
tors, whose debts did not exceed £20, the full amount of 
their composition, in one sum, at such time or times 
as he should think fit. 

It is not pecuniary inequality only which will invali- 
date a deed. If any of the creditors have better secur- 
ity provided for them, or are afforded greater facilities 
for obtaining payment of their dividends or composition, 
the deed will equally be bad. This was first laid down in 
the case of Ez parte Cockburn ; Re Smith and Lazton, 33 
L. J. Bkey. 19,12 W.R.672. Thedeeds there were made 
between the debtor of the first part, the creditors whose 
names and seals were subecribed and set in the sche- 
dule thereunder written of the second part, and all other 
(if any) the creditors of the said debtor of the third part. 
After reciting that the debtor was indebted to the par- 
ties of the second part, and to other parties, and had pro- 
posed to pay to the whole of his creditors a composition 
of threepence in the pound, and that the persons whose 





names and seals were thereto subscribed and set, hag 
agreed to accept the composition and release the debtor 
it was witnessed that, in consideration of the com ; 
of threepence in the pound on the amount of their 

tive debts, as mentioned in the schedule, paid by the debtor 
to the several parties of the second part, and of the 
covenant of the debtor thereinafter contained, they re. 
leased the debtor from the sums set opposite their 
names in the schedule, The deed further contained a 
covenant with the parties of the second and third partg 
to pay to all and singular the existing creditors of the 
debtor, including the parties of the second part, unlegg 
the same should have been paid them, at the date of the 
deed, a composition of threepence in the pound. At the 
hearing before the Lord Chancellor (Lord Westbury) it 
appeared that, in Smith’s case, besides the names of the 
creditors who had executed the deed, there were inserted 
in the schedule the names of some creditors who had 
not executed it, whilst others of the non-assenting cre. 
ditors were not named in the schedule at all. The deed 
was, under the circumstances, held bad on the following 
ground (amongst others):—‘“ It appears,” said the Lord 
Chancellor, “ that the creditors who have not executed 
the deed, and those who are not named in the schedule, 
are placed in a situation very inferior to that of the ma- 
jority of the creditors. To the latter the composition is 
paid down in hand, while the former have to rely on 
the covenant.” 

(To be continued.) 





EQUITY. 


THE STAMP ON A DISSOLUTION DEED. 
Christie v. The Commissioners of Inland Revenue, Ex, 
15 W. R. 258. 

The relative rights of partners in the assets of the firm, 
coupled with the mixed character of the assets themselves, 
has caused some confusion respecting deeds of dissolution 
in a point where responsibility is peculiarly attached to 
the solicitor. Such deeds usually contain a release and 
assignment by the retiring partner or one of the partners 
to the other of his share of the moneys, debts, securities, 
and effects of the firm, and in a work which may be re- 
garded asthecurrent authority on the law of partnership, the 
proposition is advanced that such a deed operates only as 
a release by the partner on payment of what is due to 
him from the firm. “Such a transaction,” Mr. Lindley 
continues, ought not to be considered as a sale of 
property within the meaning of the Stamp Acts, so as to 
render it necessary tostamp the deed with an ad valorem 
stamp.” The author reasons thatin point of fact there 
is nothing sold: for that in substance the retiring 
partner merely takes what is his (or what is agreed on as 
his), gives a receipt for it, and acknowledges that he has 
no more claims on his co-partners. Since the decision of 
the above-mentioned case this view is no longer tenable. It 
did not, we think, previously rest on any strong ground. 
A fallacy appears to lie in the words “ what is agreed on 
as his.” It is clear thatif the retiring partner takes 
what is his, in any true sense, there can be no conveyance 
upon a sale of property, according to the language of the 
stamp Acts. But in determining what is a partner’s 
on a dissolution, it must be borne in mind that the 
regular course would be a sale of that part of the assets 
which is properly capable of a sale, a realisation of the 
debts owing to the partnership, payment of the debts 
owing by the partnership, and a division between the 
partners of the balance of the moneys to arise from the 
sale and realisation ; or if the partners preferred it they 
might forego a sale, and divide the saleable property be- 
tween them. In no other than one of these senses can 
any share of the partnership effects be eaid to belong to 
one of the partners. If a partner takes anything else but 
his share of the balance of the moneys arising from sale 
and realisation, or his share of the saleable property, he 
takes not what is agreed to be his, but what is agreed to 
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wecome his. There is a wide difference between the two. 
Jn the one view, as we have said, there can be no sale to 
him of what is already his by the partnership contract ; 
put in the other view something becomes his by virtue of 
anew contract. The question is, what is the character 
of this new contract. Is it a sale or not a sale? 

In order to answer the question the subject matter of 
the release and assignment must bo divided into its dif- 
ferent parts: namely, moneys, debts, and securities for 
money as one part, and saleable property as the other part. 
The present case was favourable for such a division, for 
the deed, the stamp on which raised the question, was a 

release by the retiring partner, made pursuant to 
prior dissolution deed, of his interest in the land, good- 
qill, fixed machinery, and plant of the partnership; the 
release reciting that, by the dissolution deed, on an 
acoount taken of the property, debts, profits, and other 
things of the firm, and an ascertainment of the share of 
the retiring partner at £110,000, which was paid to him, 
the partnership had been dissolved and the retiring partner 
had agreed to execute the necessary assurances. On this 
gum, as the consideration for the deed of release, the 
ad valorem duty was claimed by the Commissioners. The 
retiring partner’s interest in the choses in action of the 
partnership, and in the land and other property, being 
thus blended together, as the entire subject for 
which the consideration arose, the sum could only be 
treated as a whole for the purpose of the ad- valorem 
stamp, but the case of Belcher v. Sikes, 6 B. & C. 234, 
which has been relied on as the authority for exempting 
releases on dissolution, shows, when carefully examined, 
that where the assets are not so blended, and the con- 
sideration for the share in the choses in action is kept 
distinct from the share in the property, one law of stamp 
duty is applicable to the one share, while a different law 
may be applicable to the other. It is true that in Belcher 
v. Sikes there was an assignment of the retiring partner’s 
thare of the stock and effects as well as of the debts and 
securities, but the Queen’s Bench decided that the 
subject-matter was not “ property,” expressly on the 
authority of Warren v. Howe, 2 B. & O. 281, which was 
the case of an assignment of a judgment-debt. Hence it 
is understood, as Mr. Jarman observed (7 Conv. 420, n.), 
that there were in fact no other effects assigned in Bel- 
ther v. Sikes, than choses in action. Mr. Jarman thought 
it would be unsafe to consider that case as an authority 
for the exemption when the assignment operated on other 
property transferred jointly with the credits for one 
entire consideration. The conclusion, therefore, is, that 
a dissolution deed is not a conveyance on a sale, so far as 
it operates as a release of the retiring partner’s share in 
the choses in action of the firm, but that it is a convey- 
ance on a sale as to the sharereleased of the partner- 
ship property. 

The substance of the transaction in the priucipal case, 
ollected from the deed relating to the land, seemed to 
the Chief Baron to be beyond all doubt a sale, and he saw 
no difference between a sale to a continuing partner and 
to any other person. Looking to the substance of the 
transaction, he distinguished the case from a marriage 
settlement, or a partition deed where money is paid for 
equality, and no ad valorem is chargeable. Channell, B., 
teasoned that the effect of the account between the part- 
fers for the purpose of dissolution was merely to fix the 
Price of the retiring partner’s share; but as to the stamp 
law, left the transaction in the same position as if, without 

ing any account, one partner said to the other he would 
tell all his interest at a sum named, and there had been 
*@conveyance carrying out that arrangement, in which 
case it was conceded that duty would be payable. 

The practical result is that in deeds of dissolution the 
practitioner should be careful, where there is property as 
well as chooses in action to apportion the consideration 
Money. This caution is the more needed because in the 
book of precedents most commonly in the hands of the 
profession, “ Davidson’s Conveyancing,” there isno hint on 
the subject in connection with the form of a dissolution 





deed ; although in the 7th vol. of Mr. Jarman’s collection, 
a precedent of such an apportionment may be found. 
So far as “ Davidson’s Conveyancing ” contains notice of 
the stamp requisite on such a deed, in a note to p. 515 
of the 2nd vol, 3rd edition, the correctness of the infor- 
mation given is questionable. The note states that 
goodwill is “ property ” within the meaning of the stamp 
laws on the authority of Potter v. The Commissioners of 
Inland Revenue,2 W. BR. 561, “in effect overruling 
Warren v. Howe, and exposing the parties to, and the 
attorneys and persons employed in the preparation of 
many deeds of assignment of goodwill previously executed, 
to penalties and disabilities for not having stated on the 
face of the conveyance the full consideration money.” 
But so far from Potter v. The Commissioners overruling 
Warren v. Howe, tha cases are distinguished in the 
judgment of the Exchequer delivered by Pollock, C.B. 
The statute, he said, was meant to apply to every sale of 
that which could be the subject of bargain and sale to 
another. Very frequently goodwill, without any interest 
in land connected with it, was made the subject of sale, 
though there was nothing tangible in it. “In the case 
of Warren v. Howe, the Court decided that the assign- 
ment of a judgment debt did not require an ad valorem 
stamp, and that it was not within the clause as to convey- 
ance, for that only applied to such descriptions of pro- 
perty as are usually the subject of sale.” There are, 
in fact, three descriptions of subject in dissolution 
deeds: Istly, debts intangible and not saleable; 2ndly, 
goodwill intangible but saleable; 3rdly, land and 
house property and stock, tangible and saleable. On the 
consideration for the first the ad valorem duty is not pay- 
able; on the consideration for the second, and for the 
third so far as it is passed by the deed, the ad valorem 
duty is payable. What Potter’s case really overruled 
was a decision, or implied decision, at nisi prius by 
Lord Ellenborough, in Leyburn v. Warrington, 1 Stark. 
162, that a deed of covenant for the relinquishment of 
a trade, with possession given of the house of business 
for a cansideration in money, did not require an ad 
valorem stamp. Lord Ellenborough had treated the 
agreement to have the house as auxiliary to carrying on 
the business, and thought that, as there was no men- 
tion of any distinct substantive property exclusive of 
the trade, the agreement did not fall within the enact- 
ment requiring such a stamp. The question of the con- 
sideration as to the goodwill was not in fact directly de- 
cided, still the practice, grounded on the implied deci- 
sion, is no doubt open to the remark made in the above- 
quoted note respecting solicitors. 

Not only does it seem to be necessary to apportion 
the consideration in a dissolutidén deed between the sub- 
jects saleable and the subjects not saleable, but a further 
question arises whether the retiring partner's share of debts, 
taken by the continuing and purchasing partner on him- 
self, is not liable to duty as part of the consideration. 
If, for example, the saleable assets of the partnership 
be worth £20,000, and the debts owing by the partuer- 
ship be £10,000, the retiring partner’s share will be 
worth £5,009, and in consideration of that sum he 
would release his interest in his share of the partner- 
ship property. But in truth he would have released 
property belonging to him worth £10,000, the true 
consideration being £5,000 in money, and £5,000 
to be applied in payment of debts for which to 
that amount he is, as between the partners, in- 
dividually liable. It is clear that if the sale were made 
to a stranger, ad valorem duty would be payable on 
£10,000, assuming that all the saleable property were 
passed by deed. The factthat the sale is made to the con- 
tinuing partner does not, it appears from the principal 
case, and ought not to make any difference. In the 
Furness Railway Company v. The Commissioners of Inland 
Revenue, 33 L. J. Ex. 173, the Ulverstone Railway Com- 
pany sold their undertaking to the Furness Company, and 
the consideration for the transfer, as it appeared from the 
recital of the agreement for sale, was to be the pay- 
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ment by the Furness Company of £98,000 debenture debts 
of the Ulverstone Company, and other debts amounting 
to £40,000, and the creation and allotment to the Ulver- 
stone shareholders of preferential stock of the Furness 
Company to the amount of £298,000. It was held that 
ad valorem duty was payable on the value of the stock, 
and also on the £98,000 and £40,000debts. Whatever may 
be said of the debentures, the £40,000 debts were of an 
ordinary kind, not distinguishable from common business 
debts. A sale or release of a partnership share is not dif- 
ferent in principle from the sale by the Ulverstone Com- 


pany. 


THE CoMPANIES AcT 1862, s. 129—EXTRAORDINARY | 


RESOLUTION TO WIND UP VOLUNTARILY. 
Re the Bridport Old Brewery Company, L. J.,15 W. R. 291. 

The above is, we believe, the first case in which it has 
been decided what is the nature of the notice which ought 
to be given of a meeting of the shareholders of a com- 
pany, in order to render valid, within section 129, clause 
3, of the Companies Act, 1862, a resolution passed at 
such meeting, and affecting to be an extraordinary resolu- 
tion to wind up the company voluntarily. 

The 129th section of the Act provides that a company 
may be wound up voluntarily in three specified cases. It 
is unnecessary for our present purpose to refer to the 
first. The other two are as follows :—“(2) Whenever 
the company has passed a special resolution requiring the 
company to be wound up voluntarily; (3) Whenever 
the company has passed an extraordinary resolution to 
the effect that it has been proved to their satisfaction 
that the company cannot, by reason of its liabilities, 
continue its business, and that it is advisable to wind up 
the same.” The section proceeds thus :—“ For the pur- 
poses of this Act, any resolution shall be deemed 
to be extraordinary which is passed in such manner 
as would, if it had been confirmed by a subsequent 
meeting, have constituted a special resolution as herein- 
before defined.” A special resolution is defined by the 
51st section of the Act. 

In the principal case a notice was, on the 22nd Sep- 
tember, 1866, sent to the shareholders of the company 
that an extraordinary general meeting of the share- 
holders would be held on the 2nd October, 1866, for the 
purpose of considering, and, if so determined on, of pass- 
ing a resolution to wind up the company voluntarily, 
and, if deemed advisable, subject to the supervision of 
the Court, and also for the appointment of a liquidator 
or liquidators, The meeting was accordingly held on the 
2nd October, and at it there was passed, by a majority of 
three-fourths of the members present, a resolution—“ That 
it has been proved, to the satisfaction of the company, 
that the company cannot, by reason of its liabilities, con- 
tinue its business, and it is advisable to wind-up the 
same,” and also a resolution appointing a liquidator. 
Subsequently the Master of the Rolls made an order con- 
tinuing the voluntary winding-up under the supervision 
of the Court. About a month after this a petition for a 
compulsory winding-up order was presented to the Master 
of the Rolls and was dismissed by him. An appeal peti- 
tion was presented and was heard by the Lords Justices. 
It was argued, on behalf of the appellant, that the reso- 
lution which had been passed was not valid as an extra- 
ordinary resolution within the meaning of the Act, inas- 
much as the notice of the meeting said nothing about the 
intention to propose any such resolution. Thenatural infer- 
ence from the notice would, it was said, have been that the 
resolutions to be proposed were special resolutions re- 
quiring confirmation at a subsequent meeting, and that 
being so, any shareholder desiring to oppose the resolu- 
tions would have concluded that he would have two oppor- 
tunities of doing so, The question of the validity of the reso- 
lution, which formed the foundation of the voluntary wind- 
ing-up, was of great importance, inasmuch as the ability 
of the liquidator to make a title to the real estate of the 
company depended upon it. On the other side it was 
urged that it was quite sufficient that notice was given 





of an intention to propose resolutions to wind-up the 
company. The Court held that as the notice of the 
meeting contained no reference to any intention to take 
into consideration the questions which would arise y 
the 3rd clause of section 129 of the Act, the resolution 
which was passed was invalid,as an extraordinary resol 
tion within that clause, and they therefore made an order 
for a compulsory winding-up. 

This decision seems to us in complete accordance 
with the spirit of the Act in similar cases, viz., that the 
shareholders of the company should have full notice of 
the proceedings intended to be taken at any meeting of 
the company, in order that those proceedings may be 
valid. It will be observed that the 51st section requires 
notice to be given of the intention to propose a special 
resolution; and it would certainly appear yet more im. 
portant that full notice should be given of the intention 
to propose a resolution requiring no subsequent confirma- 
tion. 





COMMON LAW. 


STOCKBROKERS AND THEIR PRINCIPALS. 

Chapman v. Shepherd; Whitehead v. Izod, 15 W. R. 314, 

In the two cases, the names of which we have placed 
at the head of this article, and which are published in 
the current number of the Weekly Reporter, the Court 
of Common Pleas has disposed of a question which 
has long been troubling the minds of stoekbrokers, 
When the storm of last year’s commercial disasters 
was at its height, limited companies of all kinds 
were crashing around us like panes of glass in a 
hail storm; shares were sold and bought with frantic 
rapidity; and in hundreds of cases it happened that, 
before the arrival of the account day for which the 
shares had been bought, a petition was presented to the 
Court of Chancery to wind up the company itself, ané 
the shares became of little or no value. 
by the stringent rule of the Stock Exchange, the buying 
broker was bound to pay the selling broker the agreed 
price of the shares, and if there was any doubt about the 
applicability of this rule to the cases we are considering, 
it was set at rest by a declaratory resolution of the com-- 
mittee of the Stock Exchange of the 25th of May last, 
that “ members having bought shares in such companies 
are bound to settle and pay for the same in accordance 
with the rules and regulations, and with the established 
practice, of the Stock Exchange.” It was generally 
thought that the broker so paying money to the use of 
his principal had a right to recover it from him, and this 
belief was reasonably founded on the case of Zaylor ¥.. 
Stray, 20. B. N. 8. 175. There a broker, on the 28th 
of August, 1856, bought for his principal shares in the 
Royal British Bank for the settlement of the 15th of 
September, but on the 3rd of September the bank stopped 
payment, and ultimately became bankrupt. By the 
charter of the bank the proprietors might transfer their 
shares with the consent of the court of directors, but the 
directors after the stoppage refused, except in a few 
cases, to consent to any transfers. By the rules of the 
Stock Exchange the plaintiff, the buying broker, was 
obliged to pay the selling broker, from whom he had 
contracted to buy them on the 28th of August, for the 
shares; otherwise he would have been declared a de- 
faulter. He accordingly paid the price, and sued his 
principal (the defendant) for it; and the Court (Cress 
well, Crowder, and Willes, JJ.) unanimously held thad 
his action was well founded; that his principal had 
given him an implied authority to pay the money for him, 
and that, consequently, he could recover it back. The 
basis of this decision was that the chance of the directors 
refusing their assent to the transfer was not enough to. 
invalidate the transaction. 

So matters stood at the passing of the Companies Act; 


1862, by the 153rd section of which it is provided that,. 


“where any company is being wound up by the Court, 
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or subject to the supervision of the Court, all dispositions 
of the property, effects, and things in action of the com- 
pany, and every transfer of shares, or alteration in the 
status of the members of the company, made between 
+he commencement of the winding-up and the order for 
winding-up shall, unless the Court otherwise orders, be 
yoid.” This section seems to have raised a doubt 
mongst stockbrokers whether all dealings with shares, 
gubsequent to the winding-up petition, were not abso- 
lutely void, in which case they would not he entitled 
to recover from their principals for money paid in de- 
fiance of the law of the land, though in accordance with 
the rules of the Stock Exchange. In TZaylor v. Stray 
there was the contingency of the directors not allowing 
the transfer, but here, it was said, the Act positively 
forbade it, unless the Court of Chancery should take 
upon itself to constitute the particular case an excep- 
tion. Under these circumstances, recourse was had to 
the legal oracles, and a case embodying this question 
was submitted to two distinguished members of the 
Chancery bar—Mr. Glasse and Mr. Locock Webb. Their 
opinion was published in the daily papers of the 
17th of May, and from it we extract the follow- 
ing paragraph :—‘“ We are of opinion that, as no 
egal transfer can be made so as to be delivered with 
the shares according to the ordinary practice, the vendor’s 
broker cannot complete his contract, and the purchaser’s 
broker is therefore not bound to pay the amount con- 
tracted to be paid. In Zaylor v. Stray there was, and 
ould be, a complete transfer of shares by the vendors, 
while here there is a statutory prohibition.” As we pointed 
out in a former article,* this opinion was written on the 
question whether the buyer’s broker was bound to pay 
for the shares, and did not treat of the liability of prin- 
cipal and broker; however, whether the opinion was mis- 
apprehended or not, the result of its publication not un- 
naturally was a whole crop of repudiating principals, who 
thought that, if their brokers had paid without being 
obliged to do so, they might refuse to recoup them, and so 
get out of their losses. Thus the unfortunate brokers, who 
ould never have got more than their commission on such 
transactions, found themselves in a fair way to stand the 
heavy losses caused by the collapse of ill-fated or bubble 
companies. One of them, however, in an able letter to the 
Daily News, in June last, vigorously attacked the opinion 
we have quoted, and stigmatised it as mischievous and 
ill-considered, adducing much the same line of argument 
28 that relied on in our remarks of the 18th of August,t 
and now adopted by the Court of Common Pleas. The 
conclusion at which we there arrived was, that the prin- 
cipal in moral fairness should pay, and that we should 
expect that, in an action to recover his money from him, 
the broker would prove successful; and that prediction 
has been amply verified. 

The question came before the Common Pleas in differ- 
ent forms, as there were two rules and some demurrers 
to be argued{ at the same time, but the simple point was 
whether, where a broker, who had bought Overend & 
‘Gurney shares for the account on behalf of his principal, 
paid the selling broker on the settling day, and in the 
meantime a winding up petition had been presented, the 
principal was liable to him for the amount so paid, the 
winding-up order not being made till long afterwards. 
The Court held that he was so liable, because he em- 
ployed the broker subject to the rules of the Stock 
Exchange, and that the 153rd section of the Com- 
panies Act, which applies to the time intervening be- 
tween petition and order, did not override those rules, 
and, therefore, that the transaction was not avoided. 
The simple test applied by Mr. Justice Willes was whether 

* 10 Sol. Jour. 1002, ¢ 10 Sol. Jour. 1001. 
. t We may, perhaps, be pardoned for observing here, though 
irrelevant to the matter in hand, that on a case being cited 
in the argument frem the “ Weekly Notes of the AuTHo- 
RIZED Reports,” Willes, J., remarked that he knew of none 
~—. to is not the first time his Lordship has made a similar 
on. 








the purchaser could, under the circumstances, have in- 
sisted on the delivery of the transfer and certificates, and» 
his Lordship thought that he clearly could, inasmuch as 
he had a right to apply to the Court of Chancery to be 
made a member of the company; this position is 
established by Emmersen’s case,15 W.R. 905,1 L. R. 
Ap. 433, where, no doubt, the Lords Justices reversed 
an order of the Master of the Rolls placing Mr. Emmer- 
son on a list of contributories; but, while doing so,on the 
ground that under the circumstances a court of equity 
could not compel the purchaser of the shares to complete, 
they expressly held that the Court had a discretion to 
make valid dealings with shares between the presenta- 
tion of a winding-up petition and the order made upon 
it. In the particular cases before the Common Pleas, 
non constat at the time of payment that any winding-up 
order would ever be made, and it was quite possible that 
the shares might afterwards have acquired value. Mr. 
Justice Montague Smith placed the matter in a very clear 
light when he gave as the grounds of his judgment that 
the defendant’s liability arose from the original contract 
of employment, one of the terms of which was that 
he would indemnify the broker against the conse- 
quences of such employment, including the burden cast 
on him by the rules of the Stock Exchange. It is to be 
regretted that these rules, which are written, should be 
so much withdrawn from the public eye, and that the 
members should exhibit so manifest a reluctance to 
have them canvassed in a court of justice. The effect of 
the rules, said Willes, J., is very honest, and it is clear 
that they are viewed with favour by the courts; but 
changes are we believe often made in them, and it seems 
scarcely reasonable that when the public buy on the 
Stock Exchange their contracts should be presumed to 
contain terms which they have little or no opportunity of 
ascertaining. When the custom of a district or a market 
is imported into a bargain, it is a well known custom ; 
but this can scarcely be said of the rules of the Stock 
Exchange generally, though the rule relating to the 
cases we have been discussing no doubt is well known. 

The decision of the Common Pleas is, we are glad 
to think, no less consistent with reason and with 
justice, than with authority; for surely it would be 
a hard thing if a speculator, whose alone would 
be the profits of the transaction, if successful, could 
shelter himself under the Act, and throw on an innocent 
broker, earning no more than his commission, a liability 
which might be practically unlimited. It will be observed 
that the decision, though it bears upon, does not touch 
the question between the original vendor and vendee, viz., 
under what circumstances the vendee can be fixed with 
the shares. In conclusion we may remark, that we have 
never iiked the course, so prevalent of late, of publish- 
ing in the newspapers counsel opinions on the legal 
problems of the day, and the cases we have been con- 
sidering do not tend to remove our objection to this 
practice. 








COURTS. 


ROLLS COURT. 

Jan. 19.—Special retainers in winding-up matters.—The 
Master of the Rolls said that he had come to the determina- 
tion not to allow the expenses of special retainers in wind- 
ing-up cases out of the funds of any company which was 
being wound up by the Court ; but that such retainers, 
when given to counsel, must be paid for by the persons who 
gave them. 

Several other petitions, praying for winding-up orders, 
were directed to stand over. 


VICE-CHANCELLOR WOOD’S CHAMBERS. 

Jan. 19.—Inns of Court Hotel Company.—Mr. Price ap- 
peared upon a summons to fix the amount of security to be 
given by the liquidators, Messrs. Bewlay & Nichols, who 
were appointed on Tuesday last. 

The Curr Cyerk fixed the securities at the sum of 
£1,000, 
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WEST INDIAN ENCUMBERED ESTATES COURT. 
8, Park-street, Westminster. 
(Before Mr. Fremine, Q.C., and Mr. Recinatp J. Cust, 
Commissioners. ) 

Jan. 16.—Re Edwards. Ew parte Shand. The Cocoa 
Nut Hall Estate. The Grove Estate.—In this case two 
estates in the island of Antigua, called respectively the 
Cocoa Nut Hall Estate and the Grove Estate, containing 
together about 727 acres, had been sold under an order of 
the commissioners, and the case came before the Commis- 
sioners on the final settlement of the schedule of incum- 
brances. The two estates formerly belonged to Andrew 
Edwards, who by his will, dated 20th November, 1815, and 
a codicil thereto, devised them to his eldest son in strict 
settlement, subject to four legacies of £6,000 currency in 
favour of his three younger children and his granddaughter 
Ann Eliza Edwards, and to two annuities. The testator 
then directed that the above legacies should be paid, as 
soon as conveniently might be afier his decease, out of the 
rents and profits of his estate, but not by any sale thereof, 
‘the eldest of the said legatees to be paid his or her legacy 
before the younger of such legatees, as they should be in 
seniority of age and priority of birth, and that each of such 
legacies should carry interest from the time of his decease. 
The testator then empowered such of his sons as should, 
for the time being, be tenants for life of his real estate, to 
charge the same with portions for their younger children 
to the extent of £5,000, and for want of any such charge 
by the tenant for life, the testator charged his real estate 
with the payment of £5,000 to the younger children of 
such tenant for life, The testator died in 1819, and the 
estates descended to the eldest son as tenant for life, and 
to his issue in due course, 

The eldest son, by his will, in execution of the power 
given him by the will of the testator, charged the estates 
with the sum of £5,000 in favour of his daughter Eliza 
Mary Ann Edwards. None of the legacies were everpaid, 
but the annuities were kept down. Both the annuitants 
were dead, and a claim for arrears had been made by the 
representatives of one of them. 

In 1851 proceedings were taken in the Local Court of 
Chancery to raise the legacies, and a receiver was ap- 
pointed over the Cocoa Nut Hall Estate. The proceeds of 
the estate were, however, insufficient to defray the ex- 
penses, and the only result of the above proceedings was 
that, in addition to the previous incumbrances, a large 
balance became due to the receiver, and to Mr, Shand, 
the consignee. In 1866 the estates were sold by the Com- 
missioners. 

The purchase-monies of the Cocoa Nut Hall Estate were 
insufficient to discharge the amount due to the receiver 
and consignee, but the purchase-monies of the Grove 
Estate became divisible among the legatees; and the 
principal questions for decision were whether upon the 
true construction of the will the legacies ought to be paid 
according to seniority of age and priority of birth, or rate- 
ably, the purchase-money being insufficient to pay them 
all in full; and also whether Eliza Mary Ann Edwards 
was entitled to be paid her legacy pari passu with the 
other legatees. ‘There was also a further question as to 
the mode in which the legacies and annuities were toabate 
respectively. The case was argued at length before the 
Commissioners on the 28th November, 1866, when the 
Commissioners reserved their judgment on the above 
Points. 

Mr. Speed appeared for Mr. Shand, the consignee and as- 
signee of one of the legacies; W. W. Mackeson for several 
other legatees. 

Mr. Fiem1nc, Chief Commissioner, after disposing of cer- 
tain questions which had been raised respecting the con- 
signees’ accounts, said :— 

Several questions have been raised before me in relation 
to the proceeds of the sale of these estates. Of most of them 
I disposed during the hearing, but I reserved my judgment 
in respect of the priority claimed for the legacy given to the 
eldest child of the testator, Mr. Edwards, With regard to 
the claim made on behalf of the testator’s ddaughter 
Eliza Mary Ann Edwards, it appeared, and still appears, to 
me to be wholly untenable. The legacy of £5,000, first ex- 
now to be given to her, is bequeathed to her only in case 

er father should not survive the testator, but he 
did survive the testator, and the circumstances under 





—<—=> 
which it was to become a bequest to her never arose 
I am also of opinion that the £5,000 claimed on hep 


behalf, under the subsequent provision in the will, was not 
effectually given to her. The estates, subject to the ‘ 
validly bequeathed by the testator, were settled by a strict 
entail upon her father, the testator’s eldest son, as tenant 
for life, and a power was given to him when in actual 
session to charge the estate with £5,000 in favour of his 
younger children. In case he did not make such charge 
the testator bequeathed a similar sum to those ‘cal 
dren, but the son did make the charge, and the con.. 
tingency on which alone the testator’s bequest was to. 
have effect did not arise, and consequently Eliza Mary 
Ann Edwards, as the child who might have beey 
entitled if her father had not executed the power, cannot 
succeed in her claim as her father did execute the power.. 
It istrue that she takes nothing under the execution of that 
power by her father, but that is owing, not to any defective. 
exercise of the power, but solely to the fact that the pro- 
perty charged has been exhausted by prior charges. 

The question of priority on which we reserved our decision, 
has been very fully and ably argued. The point like most 
other points arising upon the disputed construction of wills, 
may not be free from doubt, but I have come to the conclu- 
sion that I cannot allow the priority claimed for the le 
given to the eldest child. It is my duty, as far as possible, 
to give effect to all the provisions of the testator’s will, and: 
to carry into effect his intention as disclosed in that instru. 
ment, and I think I should fail both in giving effect to the- 
whole will, and in carrying out the testator’s intentions if I 
were to allow the priority which has been insisted upon. It 
does not appear to me necessary to enter into a minute: 
examination of the will, because, with the testator’s 
clear directions that the legacies shall be charged upon his 
estate, and that the devisees shall take subject to the charge: 
made in favour of the legatees, I cannot doubt that the tes-- 
tator intended all the legacies to be a charge upon, and, if” 
necessary, that they should all be paid out of, the corpus of 
the estate. The directions that the legacies should be paid 
solely out of the rents and profits, and when so paid should 
be paid according to the seniority in age of the children,. 
are directions which cannot, under the circumstances which 
have arisen, be carried into effect; and I do not 
think that I should be justified in importing the 
direction as to seniority given in regard to the mode of 
dealing with the rents and profits, into the order of this 
Court for distributing the proceeds resulting from the 
sale of the corpns of the estate. It is evident from the 
whole of the will, that after making provision by the legacies. 
for his younger children, the testator most anxiously desired: 
to preserve the estates in his family, and the directions as to 
payment of the legacies out of the rents and profits, appeared 
to me to be given with the intent of preserving the estate in 
the family; and in reference to the convenience and position 
of that estate, and, according to the well-known principle of 
equity on which Sherman y. Collins, 3 Atk. 318, and 
similar cases were decided, I cannot allow those directions. 
to prejudice any of the legatees, or to place one of them ina 
better position than the others, and I must therefore disallow 
the claim for priority insisted upon in favour of the legacy 
given to the eldest child, and decide that the legacies given 
to the testator’s children, and the legacy given: to:his grand- 
daughter Ann Eliza Edwards, and the annuity, are to be 
paid rateably out of the proceeds of the sale. In calculating: 
the amount to be paid in regard to the annuity, I think, as 
the annuitant is dead, that I must follew the case of Todd 
v. Beilby, decided by the Master of the Rolls, 27 Bev. 
353. When the present case was argued before me, I was 
not aware of that decision, and was prepared to decide in 
accordance with that which had been so long the practice of 
the Court of Chancery, and to follow the ruling of Vice- 
Chancellor Knight Bruce in Wroughton v. Colquhoun, ¥ 
De G. & Sm. 360; but as Todd vy. Beilby has not been 
appesled from, I consider that it has fixed the practice 
of the Couit for the future, and I shall follow it. I 
must therefore direct the amount due to the accountant 
for arrears of the annuity at the time of her death to be 
ascertained, and shall direct the dividend to be paid upon 
that sum. As the proceeds of the sale of the estate have 
not produced sufficient to pay the amounts due for princi 
upon the legacies, it is unnecessary to calculate or allow 
interest upon them, and therefore interest cannot be allo 
upon the arrears of the guy 6 My order consequently 
is that the amount realised by the sale of the Grove Estate, 
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yment ofthe percentage and costs, be paid rateably 
ding to the amount due upon the legacies, and the 
unt found due for the arrears of the annuity, 
‘The cost of all parties to come out of the fund. 
‘Mr. Cust concurred. 


COURT OF QUEEN’S BENCH. 
Jan. 24.—In the matter of an <Attorney.—This was an 
lication against an attorney, under these circumstances :— 
—A person named Hill had brought an action against the 
Great Western Railway Company to recover damages for 
injuries alleged to have been received while a passenger on 
their line. The jury found for the company, and almost 
immediately afterwards the plaintiff went through the Bank- 
ruptey Court at Birmingham upon his own petition, and on 


‘that occasion the circumstances were disclosed which were 


now stated as the ground for the present application, He 
stated that the attorney who had taken up his case had done 
so on an arrangement that he should receive £20 on every 
£100 which might be given by the jury as damages, the 
attorney stating that he had brought nearly 50 actions 

inst railway companies, and had recovered inall but one 
them. Upon these facts, 

Mr. Huddleston (with him Mr. H. James) now moved, on 
the part of the company, for a rule calling on the attorney 
to show cause ney he should not be struck off the roll for 
misconduct. Such an arrangement, the learned counsel 
said, was clearly illegal, for it was champerty in its grossest 
form, and such corrupt agreements were calculated to pro- 
duce the most pernicious and mischievous consequences, 
fostering, as they did, a system of speculative litigation, 
which there was reason to believe had produced already 
most grievous results, 

The Court granted a rule nisi. 


COURT OF EXCHEQUER. 

Jan. 18.—Marshail v.,Matson.—This was a most extra- 
ordinary action. 

Mr. Joyce appeared for the plaintiff, and Mr. Pearce for 
the defendant. 

The plaintiff, a solicitor, sued the defendant, the proprietor 
of one of the Greenwich omnibuses, for refusing to carry him 
asa passenger. The defendant, among other pleas, pleaded 
that the plaintiff was not in a fit and proper state to be car- 
tied in a public eqenannes. It appeared that on the occa- 
sion in question the plaintiff had been engaged in business 
at the Greenwich County Court, and was about to return to 
London by one of the defendant’s omnibuses, when he was 
induced to get out by the representation of the conductor 
that the omnibus did not go to the Old Kent-road. After 
the omnibus had left, the plaintiff discovered that he had 
been deceived by the conductor as to its destination, and he 
accordingly came up to town by train, caught the omnibus 
in Gracechurch-street, and demanded an explanation. The 
eonductor then told him that he had got rid of him because 
he was not sober. The plaintiff then brought this action in 
order to disprove the charge of drunkeness that had been 
made against him. 

His Lonpsuir ruled that there had been no legal refusal 
tocarry on the part of the conductor, who had got rid of a 
passenger whom he did not want by a trick. There was 
also a misdescription of the omnibus in the declaration 
which would be fatal to the plaintiff's case. 

A verdict on the main issue was then entered for the 
defendant, the issue as to the sobriety of the plaintiff being 
found for the plaintiff. 


Jan. 19.—Piercy and Another y. The Bristol and Somer- 
set Railway Company.—In this case a rule had been ob- 
tained by Mr. Bullen, to set aside an order made by Mr. 
Baron Martin, at chambers, requiring the company to allow 
ooh ganey to inspect the register of shareholders. 

. Littler now showed cause against the rule. The 
plaintiffs, who are contractors, had obtained judgment 
against the company for £10,500, and according to the state- 
ment of the secretary the company was hopelessly insolvent. 
The 30th section of. the Companies Clauses Act provided 
that where a company had no funds execution could be 
levied by creditors against any of the shareholders for the 
amount which remained unpaid upon their shares, and the 
ect for inspecting the register was to ascertain the names 

the holders of unpaid-up shares. The learned counsel 
Teferred to the case of Meader v. The Isle of Wight Ferry 
Company, 9 W. R. 750, in which Mr. Baron Martin had 





made an order for inspection under precisely similar cireum- 
stances, and this Court, upon argument, was unanimously 
of opinion that power was given by the statute to a judge: 
to issue such an order, and therefore upheld it. 

The Lorp Curer Baron.—I am of opinion that the autho- 
rity quoted is binding upon this Court, and therefore, on 
that ground, and on- that ground only, I think the rule 
should be discharged. 

Mr. Serjt. Hayes (who, with Mr. Bullen, appeared in 
support of the rule) said he proposed to contend that the 
remedy of the plaintiffs was by mandamus; but, after the 
intimation of the Court, he would not proceed with his. 
argument. 

ule discharged. 

Jan, 22.—Butler v. Knight.—This was an action against 
an attorney for improperly compromising his client’s case, 
tried before Mr. Justice Keating, at Stafford. The main 
facts were these :—The plaintiff had recovered a sum of £300 
as damages in an action for breach of promise of marriage 
against a person named Ruff. The defendant, Mr. Knight, 
was her erp in that action. Judgment was signed om 
the 27th of July. The plaintiff went away to Liverpool, 
leaving Mr. Knight, as it was held, to act still as her at- 
torney and to receive the amount recovered, but forbidding 
him to accept less than the whole amount. But, on 
the 8rd of August, an offer having been made of a compro- 
mise by some of the defendant’s friends, and the defendant 
himself being penniless, Mr. Knight accepted £100 in settle- 
ment of the claim. The present action was brought against 
Mr. Knight for entering into the compromise. The jury 
found a verdict for the plaintiff with £300 damages, if the 
compromise was binding upon the client, or £50 if it was 
not so. 

Mr. Huddleston, Q.C., had obtained a rule nisi to set 
aside the verdict, and enter a nonsuit, or to reduce the 
damages. 

Mr. Powell, Q.C., and Mr. George Brown on Saturday 
last showed cause against the rule. 

Mr. Huddleston, Q.C., and Mr. Macnamara now supported 
the rule. They contended that an attorney’s authority 
being at an end with the judgment, the compromise made 
after judgment was not biading on the client, who had there- 
fore sustained no damage ; and, at any rate, the original de- 
fendant being a penniless man, nothing could have been 
recovered upon the judgment, and upon that ground also no 
injury had been suffered. 

The Covrt held that, though in the absence of circum- 
stances to qualify the rule, the relation of attorney and 
client is determined upon judgment, the facts of the present 
case sufficiently showed that the client intended that rela- 
tion, and the authority incident to it, to continue after 
judgment ; and, accordingly, the compromise was bindi 
; the client. Although, thenfine, Mr. Kni oo! 
clearly acted in perfect good faith, he was still liable in the 
presentaction. As to the damages, the Court would not say 
that they ought to be merely nominal, but the amount given 
was wholly excessive. 

Rule absolute for a new trial, unless the plaintiff would 
consent to reduce the damages to £150. 


COURT OF ADMIRALTY. 

Jan. 15, 22.—The ‘‘ Philippine.” —This was an appli- 
cation to the Court under the Attorneys’ Act (23 & 24 Viet, 
c. 127, s. 28. The suit had been instituted by the master 
for his wages, and a reference having been made to the 
registrar and merchants of all the accounts outstanding 
and unsettled between the owners and the master, the 
registrar had considered, not only the amount of “— 
due, but also the liability of the master in respect of the 
purchase-money of shares in the vessel, and in the result 
it was found that £103 was due to the master for wages, 
but that he was liable to the owners for the sum of £173, 
balance of unpaid purchase-money of the said shares, and 
that, therefore, the sum of £70 was due from him to them. 

Mr. V. Lushington, on behalf of Messrs. Howard & Co., 
the solicitors for the master in the suit, applied to the Court 
to declare that they were entitled to a charge for their costs. 
upon the amount recovered as wages. 

Mr. E. C. Clarkson op the moticn, and contended 
that the Act did not apply to attorneys when practising in 
the High Court of Admiralty, and that, even if it did, 
nothing was recovered in this instance; but, on the con- 
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trary, the master was, upon the balance of accounts, found 
to be a debtor. : 

The Court took time to consider its judgment, and was 
now (Jan. 22) of opinion that, by the terms of the inter- 
pretation clause, the Act applied to this Court, and that in 
the result of the suit property had been recovered or pre- 
served, inasmuch as a considerable sum had been recovered 
in the first instance as wages, and besides, the master had 
been declared entitled to four shares, subject to the pay- 
ment of the balance of the purchase-money. The Court, 
therefore, declared Messrs. Moca & Co. entitled to a 
charge upon the amount recovered as wages, but refused at 
present to enforce payment, as the evidence for that purpose 
was defective. 

COURT OF BANKRUPTCY. 
(Before Mr. Commissioner GOULBURN.) 

Jan. 23.—In re J. H. Clayton—The bankrupt was a 
soli¢itor, of Serle-street, Lincoln’s-inn, and of Guildford- 
street. This was a sitting for examination and discharge. 
The case has been before the Court upwards of three years. 
The debts are stated at £3,010, of which £1,631 is due to 
unsecured creditors ; assets returned at £1,801. 

Mr. Bagley stated that the assets were dependent on the 
result of a suit in Chancery, which was not yet terminated. 
An adjournment was proposed, with a view toa proposal 
being made to the creditors. 

Mr. Halse, for the assignees, concurred. 

His Honour remarked on the time the case had been kept 
before the Court, and was informed that it was owing to the 
bankrupt’s illness. 

An adjournment was ordered. 





GENERAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


STAMP DUTIES—PoLicres OF MARINE (AND OTHER) INsv- 
RANCES ISSUED ABROAD IN RESPECT OF CLAIMS PAYABLE 
HERE, &c.—28 & 29 Vict. c. 96. 

Sir,—The following correspondence has appeared in the 
money article of the Times :— 





** London, Jan. 11. 

**Sir,—Can any of your correspondents inform us as to 
the actual state of the law with regard to the restamping of 
marine policies issued abroad, but made payable in the 
United Kingdom! Wouldan insurance company incur any 
penalty by paying a claim on a policy which had not been 
restamped in this country in accordance with the late Act 
of Parliament on this subject,—viz., 28 & 29 Vict. c. 96, 
and would any penalty attach to the assured for having 
neglected, to get such policy restamped as we find no mention 
made upon this point in the above Act ? 

** We are induced to write the above queries, as this is a 
very important subject, and we understand that irregulari- 
ties are creeping in among merchants and underwriters in 
this matter : that many of the former do not restamp their 
policies here, as several of the latter will pay claims with- 
out such policies being restamped. The basis of this irregu- 
larity seems to be that there is apparently no penalty in- 
curred on either side for not restamping such policies, and 
consequently the underwriter who refuses on moral grounds 
to pay on such policies is held up as being most illiberal. 
Now, we think that there ought to be a uniform course of 
action ; either all underwriters should insist upon the policy 
being restamped, and refuse to pay claims if not done so, or 
merchants and underwriters srould combine to petition 
Parliament against this unjust law, which requires stamps 
on the same policy both in India and the United Kingdom. 
bee should ios like to bring to the notice of underwriters 
who 


y claimas on policies not restamped that they would 
be placed in an awkward position inthe event of the validit 
of a settlement having to be arog in a court of law, which 


would not recognize such policies as legal documents, 
** We enclose our card for your information, and remain 
yours faithfally, ** Fast Ispia Mencnants.” 


** London, Jan. 12, 

“‘Sir,—In reply to your correspondent’s letter in the 
Money Article A to-day, | may mention that when the Act 
2th & 2th Vict. ¢. 96, came into force, 1 had o 
cane wabmnitted to one of the most eminent counsel at the 
bar whether, in his opinion, the law inflicts any penalty 
other than the invalidity of the policy in a court of law here, 
on dither the company iweuing the policy, or their agents, 





————=— 
for settlement of claims on policies issued abroad, and made 
payable in this country, and which policies have not been re. 
stamped in this country. His opinion is that the only penalty 
for a default in payment of duties imposed on such policies 
is their being invalid within the United Kingdom. The 15th 
section of the Act does not apply to such policies the pro. 
visions of the Acts relating to stamp duties in general terms, 
but merely provides that the stamp duties in force shall 
extend to and be payable upon them, and the express excep. 
tion of sea insurances out of the operation of sec. 13 goes to 
show that it was not the intention of the Legislature to 
extend any pecuniary penalty to the marine policies charge. 
able under the 15th section. 

‘* Yours obediently, “RR. M'C.” 
** Jan. 12. 


‘Sir, For the information of the ‘East India Merchants,’ 
whose letter appeared in the city article of to-day, I beg to 
say there is no doubt that all the enactments of the general 
Stamp Acts relating to marine (and other) policies extend to 
and affect the policies referred to in their letter; and that, 
in consequence, insurance companies and others paying 
claims upon the said policies without the latter bei 
stamped commit a grave offence against the stamp laws, wa 
incur very serious penalties. 

“*It would require too long and technical a statement for 
(perhaps) the columns of The Times and your non-profes- 
sional correspondents to give the grounds for this opinion, 
but I have no doubt (I may add) that if your correspondents 
address the Commissioners of Inland Revenue upon the 
question their opinion will be in accordance with that herein 
expressed. 

‘¢The enactment more particularly applying to the pay- 
ment of claims upon unstamped policies of the kind referred 
to is contained in the following extract from section 4 of 
the 7 Vict. c. 21 :— 

‘© <Tfany person shall pay or allow . . any 
sum of.money upon any loss, or peril, or contingency relative 
to any such insurance, unless such insurance be 
written on vellum, &., duly stamped ; or if he beconcerned 
in any fraud, fraudulent contrivance, or device, or be guilty 
of any wilful act, neglect, or omission, with intent to evade 
he duties, or whereby any shall be evaded, he shall forfeit 
£100.’ 

“* In addition'to the above penalty the policy, if not stamped 
within the time allowed by the Act imposing the duty (28 
& 29 Vict. c. 96, 8.15), within two months of its being re- 
ceived in the United Kingdom, upon proper notification of 
the time of being so received, would, I believe, be utterly 
void, although this latter opinion I express with the qualifi- 
cation that I am unable just now to go sufficiently into the 
authorities to properly verify it. 

“In conclusion, | may remark that the practical difficul- 
ties and hindrances that beset the mere getting of these 
policies stamped amount almost to a public grievance. 

“H, F. H.” 

It will be observed that the opinion offered in the third 
letter (of mine) above quoted is directly opposed to that 
named in the second letter, as having been given by an 
eminent member of the bar. And I ask you kindly to 
afford me space to state the grounds for my opinion, the 
which I am all the more confirmed in by a reconsideration 
of the question and reference to authorities, I am afraid I 
shall somewhat trench upon your space adequately to do 
this, but I am emboldened to ask your permission to discuss 
the question, for the reason that it is not only an important 
one in itself, but that it involves, as it seems to me, the 
fundamental rules of construction and general operation of 
Stamp Acts as a body, and besides, that it bears upon your 
own coincident remarks of last week,” in relation to the 
case of Foulger, decided by Mr. Knox, the magistrate, where 
you refer to the construction of statutes. 

It is necessary, for the purpose of my argument, to quote 
the two sections of the Act upon which the question raised 
chiefly turns, and these, somewhat condensed, are as 
follows:— 

1%. ‘* For preventing frauds the penalties contained in sec- 
tion 6 of 16 & 17 Vict. c. 59, shall be applied and put in force 
in relation to the insurance duties (other than sea insurances) 
imposed by this Act; and further that no person shall, 
under @ penalty of £20 for default, make, sign, or deliver 
out unstamped the policy of any insurance upon which duty 
is imposed by this Act; and ow regards a society or company 

© £1 Bol, Jour, 260, 
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making any such insurance, the managing director, secte- 
tary, n- other om officer for the time being when such 
act or default be committed, shall be held to be the person 


committing or suffering such act or default, and shall, as 
well as the said society or company, be subject to any 
ty imposed by this or any Act in respect of such de- 


15. ‘‘ The Stamp Duty chargeable by this or other Acts now 
jn force upon or in respect of any policy of insurance shall 
extend to and be payable in respect of any policy or other 
instrument of insurance which shall be made or signed out 
ef the United Kingdom, by or on behalf of any person 
carrying on the business of insurance within the United 
Kingdom, and the same shall not be valid or available for 
any purpose unless duly stamped ; provided that said policies, 
&c., may be stamped within two months of their being re- 
ceived in the United om a upon proper certification to 
the Commissioners of Inland Revenue of the date of being 
go received, but that after that period they are not to be 
stamped on any pretence whatever.” 

It will be observed that counsel rests his opinion, that it is 
not penal to pay claims upon the yor in question which 
are not stamped, upon the ground, chiefly, of the express 
exemption of sea insurances out of the operation of section 
13 of the Act; such exemption going to show, as he thinks, 
that it was not the intention of the Legislature to extend any 
pecuniary penalties to the marine policies. 

I will first remark that, within the strict letter of the 
Stamp Acts, all deeds and instruments liable to duty, with 
one or two modern exceptions, are required to be stamped 
before being ‘‘ written ;” but with some instruments it is a 

nal offence to “ write” or sign them on unstamped ‘ vel- 

um, parchment, or paper.”” Amongst the latter class of 
instruments have always been policies of insurance, and in 

icular marine policies; and some of the enactments relat- 
ing to them are as follows: By the 10th Anne, c. 26, it is 
enacted (section 70) that all vellum, parchment, and paper 
upon which any policy shall be written or printed, shall before 
any day, time, or sum, is written or printed therein, be 
brought to be stamped; and (section 71) that if any person 
violate the foregoing enactments he shall forfeit the several 
penalties named therein; and the poliey is not to be given in 
evidence unless the last (therein) named penalty and the 
duty be paid, and a receipt produced for the same. The 35 
Geo. 3, c. 68, deals uy d with marine insurance, and by 
section 13 it is enacted that every contract for insurance is to 
be written, and by section 14 that no insurance in respect 
whereof any duty is payable is to be available unless duly 
stamped ; andthe Commissioners are precluded from stamping 
said policies under any pretence whatever after such insur- 
ance or contract has been engrossed, printed, or written. There 
are other similar enactments in this last-named Act, but 
which, however, are, perhaps, either wholly or partially 
repealed by section 4 of the 7 Vict. c. 21: so much of 
such section as seems to me to relate to the payment of 
claims upon unstamped policies I have quoted in my letter 
to the Times, 

The next point, and the chief one, is whether the fore- 
going enactments of former Acts extend to, and effect, 
as far as they consistantly can, the policies in question. In 
all the Acts up to the 24 Vict. c. 91, is contained a clause 
to the effect that the clauses of all former Acts consistent 
with, and applicable to the new duties and enactments, shall 
be applied to the latter. This clause was first inserted in 
the earliest of the general Consolidating Acts, 44 Geo. 3, 
¢. 48, (1804), in reference to which clause it is said by an 
admirable writer, and no mean authority on the subject, that 
“this direction for continuing the provisions of former Acts 
which were not themselves repealed, might be considered in 
& great measure, if not wholly, unnecessary, because in the 
interpretation of these statutes, passed in pari materid, all 
are to be taken together as one code: now duties are merely 
Asubstitution for former ones, and must, ev necessitate be 
Subject to the same provisions. The Courts have put this 
construction upon the Acts without regard to (probably not 
suing aware of) the express enactment which retained the 
old Iaws,"* and more to the same effect. How far this 
opinion and statement bo correct, and of value, I do not stop 
to discuss, but certainly framers of Acts have practically 
, Wnored it, by inserting tho clause referred to in all Acts sub- 

sequently down to the ono before referred to, the 24 & 
%5 Vict. 0, 91. By section 28 of this Act the said clause 
indifferently worded, and so as to operate prospectively, 

* Tisloy’s Troativo on the Stamp Lawa, p. &, tad ed, 








and so for certain to render unnecessary its insertion in 
future Acts. I say-for certain, at the same time that I am’ 
aware that it has been inserted in Acts passed subsequently 
to the one last named ; but as to this I purpose saying some- 
thing more before concluding this communication. For in- 
stance it is by the said section 28 enacted that :— 

The Stamp duties by this Act imposed, and also any other 
Stamp duties which shall at any tume become payable under 
any Act of Parliament shall respectively be raised, 
levied, collected, paid aud secured under, and by virtue of, 
and subject to all the powers, provisions, clauses, regulations; 
directions, allowances, and exceptions, fines, forfeitures,. 

ins and penalties applicable thereto for the time being in 
oo relating to stamp duties of the like kind or description 
respectively, or any schedule thereto ; all which powers (&.». 
&c.) respectively shall be of full force and effect, with res- 
pect to all such duties and to the persons liable to 
the payment thereof, in all cases for which no express pro- 
vision is or shall be made,” &c., &c. The parts of this quo- 
tation put in italics are either new to, or are a variation of, 
similar parts of the said general clause of the Acts. 

As before observed, the opinion expressed by counsel, 
‘*that the only penalty for a default in payment of duties: 
imposed on a policies is their being invalid within the 
United Kingdom,” is stated to rest chiefly on the ground of 
the express exemption of sea insurances out of the operation 
of section 13 of the Act. Now this opinion I submit, with 
deference, is founded in error, by reason of a want of full 
knowledge of the previously and then subsisting stamp law 
relating to insurances, and of the previously progressive 
changes in the duties and enactments, and a want as well, 
as I further respectfully submit, of a proper study of the Act 
in question as a whole; in support of which assertion I 
should first remark that, in addition to the charging by 
section 15, for the first time, policies of sea (as well as other) 
insurance made abroad, the Act also, by section 8, repeals 
all the other sea insurance duties, with, perhaps, one ex~ 
ception (which latter duties were those imposed by the7 Vict. 
c. 21), and imposes new duties instead of those repealed. 

But while it does this—deals, that is, with insurance 
duties generally—it embodies no provisions or enactments 
for regulating and securing the payment of the duties. 

Now I have already remarked that amongst those instra- 
ments for securing the duties on which the Acts contain 
pecuniary penal enactments are policies of insurance, and in 
particular policies of sea insurance. If, therefore, counsel's 
opinion be correct, it follows, as a consequence, the exemp- 
tion in section 13 as regards sea insurances being general, 
and, as I therefore contend, reaching al/, old and new, sea 
insurances—it would follow that the strictly penal enactments 
hitherto operating for securing the duties on sea insurances 
have, by force of the words (only) of ‘‘other than sea in- 
surances” inserted in the body of this section, become 
wholly repealed. But in fact these words of exemption as 
regards sea insurances were necessary for retaining the 
penalties, &c., already existing. The section referred to 
commences by enacting, that, for preventing frands, the 
penalties contained in section 6 of the 16 & 17 Viet. c. 59, 
shall be applied and put in force in relation to the insur- 
ance duties ‘‘ (other than sea insurances)” imposed by the 
Act, and that in addition certain penalties, &c., named in the 
section itself, as these follow, shall also be put in force and 
applied. Now the duties (of insurance) affected by section 
6 of the 16 & 17 Vict. co. 59, were exclusively life insurances. 
Further, the present Act (28 & 29 Vict. c. 96), alters the 
duties of accidental death and casualty and plate glass 
insurances ; and thus (as 1 contend is clearly the case), 
section 13, by excepting sea insurances, reaches all the im 
surance duties just now named, and so varies and alters the 
enactments affecting them, but, on the other hand, so 
thereby retains unaltered those relating to the said sea 
a which enactments I have already herein set out 
in chief. 

There is one and only one other point to deal with, that 
may be started in opposition to my view. It may be sag- 
gested that as the policies in question are signed and com- 
pleted out of the United Kingdom, the enactments as reganis 
their being stamped before the day, time, and sum is Rlled 
in (before, that is, they are underwritten), can not possi 
be complied with, and therefore are not consistent” wi 
the payment of the duties on said policies, This is to be 
answered thus —that by a careful consideration of section 15 
(herein quoted) it will be found that there is the implied 
assumption in its wondting that the general enactments re 
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cessarily extend to the policies thereby being charged with 
duty, and the proviso for enabling these policies to be 
stamped after they are written, &., renders such of the 
said general enactments as are applicable consistently so. 

I promised again to refer to the fact that the general 
clause applying provisions of former Acts had been inserted in 
others subsequent to the 24 & 25 Vict. c. 91, where it is 
made (as I have, I think, shown) to operate prospectively. 
The subject and nature of the present discussion, too, would 
warrant further remarks upona natter I have not unfrequently 
harped upon in your columns; this matter being the much 
toofrequent and very objectionable legislation upon the stamp 
duties of late years. But these two subjects, ifI attempt again 
to deal with them, I must reserve for a future communication, 
having already, | fear, unduly trespassed upon _ _ 





ATTORNEYS AS GOVERNMENT COLLECTORS. 

Sir,—It has frequently occurred to me that as the attor- 
neys and solicitors are collectors of a considerable revenue 
for the government of the country, they ought to be paid a 
per centage upon their transactions. 

I have therefore to suggest to the Law Association of the 
Kingdom that a united application be made to the proper 

uarter for the attorneys and solicitors to be paid a commis- 
sion upon all stamps, and upon all probate, administration, 
succession, and residuary duties, and in fact upon all moneys 
collected by them for the Government. 

I throw this out as a hint merely, in the hope that it will 
be taken up and improved upon, and carried into operation. 

A SonicrTor. 








APPOINTMENTS. 


SecKER Brovcu, of Osgoode Hall, Esq., Q.C., to be 
Judge of the County Court of the United Counties of Huron 
and Bruce, Upper Canada, in the room of Robert Cooper, 
Esq., deceased. 


JACOB FARRAND PRINGLE, of Osgoode Hall, Esq., Barris- 
ter-at-Law, to be Junior Judge of the United Counties of 
Stormont, Dundas, and Glengary, Upper Canada. 


i JOHN JUCHEREAU KINGSMILL, of Osgoode Hall, Esq., Bar- 
rister-at-Law, to be Judge of the County Court in and for 
the county of Bruce, Upper Canada. 


Mr. Henry Tuosy Prixsep, Legal Remembrancer to 
the Bengal Government, to be a member of the Legislative 
Council of that Presidency. 


Mr. J. L. Warpen, of the Bombay Civil Service, to be 
extra Assistant-Secretary to the Government of Bombay, in 
the Political and Judicial Departments, and also to perform 
the duties of Secretary to the Legislative Council of the 
Western Presidency. Mr. Warden was called to the bar by 
the Hon. Society of Lincoln’s-inn in Trinity Term, 1865. 

JouN Corytoy, Esq., of Lincoln’s-inn, practising at the 
Calcutta bar, to be Recorder and Judge of the Small Cause 
Court of Maulmain, in British Burmah. Mr. Coryton was 
called to the bar in Michaelmas Term, 1852, and has been 
for some years in practice at Calcutta. 








IRELAND. 


RECORD OF TITLE OFFICE. 

The following isa return from the Record of Title Office 
Landed Estates Court, up to the 18th inst. : 

The number of separate properties recorded under the 
Record of Title Act (1865)up to the present time is 115; 
the namber of applications pending to record titles, hereto- 
fore granted by the Incumbered or Landed Estates Conrt, is 
17 ; the aggregate value of the estates actually entered on 
the record of title is £295,507 0s. 8d. 

R. Dexsy Urtrn. 
Observations on the above Return, 

1. The Record of Title Act, although passed in 1865, did 
not come into full working order before May, 1866, when 
officers were distinctly appointed to take charge of the busi- 
ness under it. 2. During the long vacation, August, Sept- 
ember, and October, as the Judges were not sitting to exe- 
cute deeds, no new titles were recorded. The office, how- 
ever, was open daily, and transfers and other instruments 





by recorded owners were executed. 3. The only business 
as yet transacted under the Land Debentures Act (1865) hag 
been the issue of two certificates, authorising the issue of 
debentures under that Act. No debentures have been act, 
ually issued. 4. Statutory charges under the Record of Title 
Act have been created in ten instances, the aggregate amount 
charged being £29,880. This seems to show (and evidence 
on this point has never before appeared) that one-tenth of 
the purchase-money of estates in the Landed Estates Cour; 
is borrowed. 5. Holders of Parliamentary titles in Ireland 
may take we of the Act during the present year ata 
nominal cost. After the year 1867 they will be liable to 
the full duty of 10s. per cent. on the first £10,000, ang 
above that on a decreasing scale. R. D. U, 


ConsisToRIAL Court oF DUBLIN. 

Jan. 22.—Shaw v. Shaw,.—This very strange and pai 
case occupied the attention of the Court. The petitioner is 
Mrs. Shaw, the wife of Dr. George Ferdinand Shaw, a fellow 
of Trinity College, and not the least distinguished of the 
scholars and writers for whom the University of Dublin 
takes credit. The suit is nominally for divorce, but the pro- 
ceedings yesterday were pan preliminary. Dr. Shaw, 
being himself a member of the bar, conducted his own case 
in person. The facts have not yet transpired. 





COLONIAL TRIBUNALS & JURISPRUDENCE. 


INDIA. 
LocKING UP JURIES. 

An appeal of an unusual and interesting character 
has been recently argued before four judges of the 
High Court of Bombay. At the criminal sessions 
of September, 1865, three persons, directors of the 
Commercial Finance and Stock Exchange Corporation, were 
tried for forgery, abetment of forgery, and abetment of 
criminal breach of trust, in their capacity as directors of the 
institution named.; The two first named were sentenced to 
transportation for life, with the confiscation of their moveable 
and immoveable property, and the third was sentenced to 
four years’ imprisonment. The case lasted two days, and 
the presiding judge, instead of locking up the jury, allowed 
them to return to their homes for the night, with an admoni- 
tion not to converse with anyone upon the subject of the 
trial. The question has been raised whether the trial has 
not been vitiated by the jury being allowed to separate 
during its progress. The case is one of the famous decisions 
of Mr. Justice Anstey, which roused so much ill-feeli 
in Bombay. If the trial can be vitiated on the ground 
objection raised, the native community will hail it asa 
triumph over a judge they hated when he sat on the bench, 
and as a very clever defeat of the natural course of law. The 
result is waited for with not a little anxiety and curiosity 
by many among the native portion of the community.— 
Bombay Gazxtte. 





FOREIGN TRIBUNALS & JURISPRUDENCE. 


FRANCE. 
A REVOLT IN A PENITENTIARY. 

Atrial is just concluded in France which has proved oneo 
the most extraordinary in the annals of crime. There are 
sixteen of the accused, and they are arraigned at the Court 
of Assizes of Draguiguan, chief town of the department of 
the Var. Onthe 3rd of October last the Penitentiary of the 
Levant, the largest of a group of isles known as the islands 
of Hyéres (a reformatory where young boys are trained in 
husbandry), rose in open revolt ; and that rebellion had the 
most appalling consequences, for no less than fourteen boys 
were literally roasted alive by the ringleaders. On the 24th 
of September sixty-five Corsicans, who had been confined at 
St. Antoine, near Ajaccio, were landed in the Levant. In 
less than six days from their arrival they contrived to raise 
a rebellion in the colony, which had been till then a model 
of discipline. The rebellion was soon concocted, and o 
Tuesday, October 2, burst out in the evening after bedtime. 
The ringleaders got up from their beds, put > ne the ligh 
broke windows, demolished the partitions, and expe 
the dians. In order to prevent more devastation, one 
of the latter suggested to the prisoners to go down into the 
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yard ; _ went down, vociferating and making awful 
noises. en they formed a band, and went towards the 
that house, and, 


house of M. Fauveau, intending to pill 
But they were 


perhaps, to commit crimes more terrible. 


ted from doing so by the improvised guard protecting 
if Fauveau’s house. 


The first of the ringleaders is named Condurier. The aim 
of the revolt was the death of the spies. The victual store- 
house was pillaged, and another warehouse, containing 

leum oil and inflammable matter, was contiguous to it. 
ey broke open three doors, giving access to the passage 
leading to that warehouse. A fourth door, opening into 
the warehouse itself, more solid than the three others, 
resisted, and the only portion of it that they could break 
was an upper panel ; and to enter the petroleum warehouse 
through that aperture they were obliged to scale the door 
to get up to it. Condurier communicated to them an idea 
ofhis: ‘‘Let us shut in there the spies, and then we will 
set the place on fire.” The plan was adopted. The poor 
fellows suffered the most excruciating agony ; their faces 
were black, their cheeks melted in the fiery flames, their 
hair blazed ; but soon death put an end to their sufferings. 
Then the rebels wallowed in the grossest orgies. It was 
only during the evening of the 4th that assistance came to 
hand. The fire was still raging, and if there had been a 
little fresh wind the whole range of buildings would have 
been destroyed. The prisoners were convicted, and sen- 
tenced various terms of imprisonment. 


BELGIUM. 
CapitaL PUNISHMENT. 
A motion tending to the abolition of the punishment of 
death was rejected recently in the Chamber of Representa- 
tives. 








SOCIETIES AND INSTITUTIONS. 
METROPOLITAN AND PROVINCIAL LAW ASSO- 
CIATION. 


Common Law Rerorm,* 

(Continued from p. 259.) 

In 1880, by 1 Will. 4, c. 70, the number of judges was in- 

creased to fifteen, one additional judge to each cowt. In 

1830 the official value of 
Exports was 
Imports... 


£38,000,000 

46,000, 000 

Together £84,000, 000 
In 1865— 
Exports 
Imports 


.-» £219,000,000 
271,000,000 


£490,900,000 
In 1880 the public revenue was £55,000,000. It is now 
one-third more, or about £77,000,000. These figures show 
what amazing advances have been made in the public 


Since 1830, car ig i steam navigation, telegraphy,'t penny 


postage, free trade, &c., have been invented or practically ap- 
Bled, or have been expanded on a stupendous scale. With 

e vast strides made between 1830 and 1866 in commerce, 
manufactures, trades, wealth, &c., there has necessarily been 
& corresponding increase in litigation, and it would seem 

ost a work of supererogation to prove to you that if 

Judges were necessary in 1830, when the imports and ex- 

ports amounted together in official value to £84,000,000, three 

More judges} are required in 1866 when the official value of 

exports and imports exceeded £490,000,000. Indeed, the 

increase in litigation has been larger in proportion than 
the difference in these figures indicate. 

Litigation always does increase in times of prosperity. 
It is a sign of well doing and money getting in the com- 
munity when lawyers thrive. When a man has surplus 
money, he contends about a right or a wrong which he will 
ey, Civegard in bad times when he is poor, or strugglin 
With difficulties. It is ill with society, a sign of disease anc 
War, when doctors and artificial lim “hakers are in great 
fequest, 


* Read before the Metropolitan aud l’rovincial Law Association 9th 
October, 1866, by J, Anderson Rose, Esq., Solicitor. 

t This word should, we think, be telegrapsis (or telegraphesis, if the 
@d telegrapheme controversy were to prevail). —Ep. 8, J. 

+ Fifty-nine county court judges, duing an enormous amount of work, 

ve since been added.—Ep. §, J. 





In the next place the present system of legal terms in 
London, and of two assizes in the country is insufficient. 
useless, and effete. It is not meant to be contended that 
assizes should be abolished, or that the system of judges 
changing their circuits should be altered : quite the con- 
trary. The judicature of the country should be above all 
suspicion of influence or prejudice, or favour of “ respecting 
the person of the poor, or honouring the person of the 
mighty.” The splendid eulogium of Sydney Smith on the 
office of English judge is as true now as when delivered. 
‘* He who takes the office of a judge as it now exists in this 
country, takes in his hand a splendid gem, good and glorious, 
perfect and pure, he cannot tell in what dangerous and 
awful times he may be placed : but, as a mariner looks to his 
compass in the calm, and looks to his compass in the storm, 
and never keeps his eye off his compass, so in the every 
vicissitude of a judicial life, deciding for the people, decid- 
ing against the people, protecting the just rights of kings, 
or restraining their unlawful ambition, let him ever cling to 
that pure, exalted, and Christian independence which towers 
over the little motives of life which no hope of favour can 
influence, which no effort of power can control.” 

With the increase of the number of the judges, the number 
of assizes ought to be increased,* there should be at least 4 
assizes, perhaps 6, or even 12 in very popular centres of 
commerce and manufacture: the number might be left to 
some authority; when the statistics of legal procedure are 
more thoroughly investigated, and ascertained by govern- 
mental returns, there might be power somewhere to 
the number of assizes. Inthe Central Criminal Court Act, 
4 & 5 Will. 4. c. 36, s. 15, which enacts that a session shall 
be held twelve times a-year, ‘‘ and oftener if need be,” such 
times are to be fixed by General Orders of the said Court, 
which any eight or more of the said judges of his Majesty’s 
Courts at Westminster are thereby empowered to make from 
time to time. 

There is another part of the subject of vast importance, 
which time prevents more than a passing allusion to, and that 
is, the prolonged detention of prisoners in gaol before trial. 
If innocent—and it is presumed that some persons charged 
with crime are or may be innocent, society inflicts a most 
awful penalty on a prisoner committed for trial in a county 
not within the jurisdiction of the Central Criminal Court. 
Indeed it seems anomalous that there should be twelve gaol 
deliveries in a year in London and Middlesex, and parts of 
Surrey, Essex, and Kent, and only two or three in other 
parts of Great Britain. The places where assizes are held 
also palpably require a total re-arrangement. Why, to 
give one single instance, should the people of Birmingham 
be compelled to go to Stafford or Warwick to try their cases? 
Time prevents the elaboration of this, a most important 
part of the case, but it is the less needful, as every gentle- 
man present will call to mind similar instances in the district 
he comes from. 

Let us now consider the question of how causes are tried 
at assizes, and we will confine the consideration, for the sake 
of brevity, to Liverpoland Surrey. In 1865, at the summer 
assizes at Liverpool there were 125 causes set down for trial, 
of these forty-seven were special juries ; there were two 
judges, and of course the usual number of criminals to be 
tried. In 1865, at the summer assizes for Surrey, there 
were 186 causes set down for trial, of which fifty-two were 
special juries. The description of one assize will do for all. 
Speaking of course with the utmost reverence of the judicial 
office, it may be said that the vast majority of these causes 
were not tried at all. At the Surrey summer assizesit is 
nothing less than a conspiracy on the part of all concerned 
to run through the cause list and get rid of the causes. 
Sometimes the parties are forced to settle against their will, 
or it may be with their will, tired of dangling at the assize 
town, and appalled at the accumulating expense of the 
witnesses, or their absence. Pressure is put upon the parties 
by the counsel, who have received their fees, and are anxious 
to get away and (to do justice to the leading counsel) who are, 
indeed, overwhelmed with business and worn out with the 
toil. Causes are constantly referred to arbitration which 
ought to be tried by a jury. This is a common but most 
terrible form of injustice. The briefs are prepared, the fees 
are paid, the witnesses aresummoned and are in attendance ; 
theyarepaid, Allthe expense of a trial has been incurred, and 








® bi + We think, be done, independently of the former ques- 
tion, Ep, 8. J. 

t This is now, we understand, to be altered b y making Birmingham aa 
assize town on the Oxford cireuit,—Ep, SJ. 
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all these costs are thrown away ; the fees paid to counsel and 
witnesses are lost, fresh fees have to be paid to counsel, at- 
torneys, and witnesses ; and moreover, the suitor has to pay a 
very heavy fee to the arbitrator, on whase charge there is no 
possible check by taxation or otherwise, whereas no fee 
would have been paid to the judge if the cause had been 
tried at Nisi Prius. ‘* We appear to be contending, but we are 
really engaged in plundering” was the remark of a very 
shrewd counsel at the last assizes for Surrey. With regard 
to cases referred to arbitration at Nisi Prius it must be re- 
membered that no case is likely to be taken down for trial 
at Nisi Prius which ought from its nature to be referred to 
arbitration. By the 3rd section of the Common Law Pro- 
cedure Act either party may, immediately the cause is at issue, 
obtain an order to refer the case tu the arbitration of a 
master if the question is one of account, and let it be added 
in passing that this reference will be found infinitely more 
satisfactory than a reference to a barrister: for the master 
gets no extra pay for sitting as arbitrator ; his fees are paid 
into court, not to him; he has therefore no interest in delay. 

etrumpery points on a reference about which counsel and 
arbitrator sitting round a table will talk and examine witnesses 
for a livelong day, when the barrister reckons his fees for 
sitting as arbitrator at the same rate as the counsel engaged 
in the cause, drop into proper insignificance before the 
master. 

An old author, Mr. Ewen Feltham, writing more than 
200 years ago, seems to have had great knowledge practically 
of litigation in his day, for he expresses with singular force 
and accuracy his experience, not at all unlike what Mr. 
Owen Feltham would find at the present day if he were alive 
now. He describes law ‘‘as the hedge on either side the 
road which hinders him breaking into other men’s property. 
A man had as well live in Egypt among all the ten plagues, 
as in the world among the wicked, without law to defend 
him. It is every man’s civil armour that guards him from 
the gripes of rapine.” With this high opinion of law, how- 
ever, Feltham had a wise dread of going to law : ‘‘ to go to 
law (he adds) is for two persons to kindle a fire at their own 
cost, to warm others, and singe themselves tocinders.” ‘A 
law suit is like a building ; we cast up the charge in gross 
and under-reckon it, but being in for it we are trained along 
through several items, till we can neither bear the account 
nor leave off, though wehave amind to it. The anvziety, 
the trouble, the attendance, the hazard, the checks, the 
vexrations, delays, the surreptitious advantages against us, 
the defeats of hope, the falseness of pretending friends, the 
interests of parties, the negligence of agents, and the de- 
signs of ruin upon us, do put us upon acombat against all 
that can plague poor man, or else we must lie down, be 
trodden upon, be kicked, and die ;so far law may be com- 
pared to war, that it isa last resort, and ought never to be 
used but when all other means do fail.” England now is as 
reckless of the time of her industrious classes as she is of 
their money, and you realise in litigation what Sydney 
Smith only imagined ; a man stripped of his flesh and sitting 
in his bones, 

There is yet another fearful injustice which attends these 
assizes. It is well known that a great number of the causes 
set down for trial in Surrey are brought by disreputable at- 
torneys for trumpery causes of action for needy or insolvent 
plaintiffs, who cannot and never intend to pay a half-penny 
for costs if they lose, against persons who are rich or com- 
petent to pay costs ; and it is equally well known that there 
are barristers* who hold the briefs in such cases without pay- 
ment of the fees, and who know they will not be paid unless 
they obtain verdicts ; and it becomes necessary to prove on 
the taxation of costs that the fees are paid. These causes 
are set down as late as possible. On taxation of costs the 
attorney is entitled to charge for his attendance from the 
first day of the assize, and the defendant and his witnesses 
must attend in the same way, for it is impossible to tell 
when the judge who is trying the criminal cases may finish 
and commence trying civil causes, and when the civil list 
is divided nobody can exactly tell how or at whose cause the 
second judge may commence trying causes. The costs are 
thus ae increased. Jt need not be added that these 
attorneys and their counsel are not implicitly to be trusted, 
and indeed need the most careful watching, 

One more matter prvi these overburdened assizes is 
worthy of notice, how many real litigants are deterred from 
seeking their rights, and how many unfortunate defendants 
are forced to consent to the most extortionate terms rather 





—= 
than incur the greater loss of defending a cause such ag hay 
been described atthe Surrey assizes. It may be said tht 
the judges have power to stop a part of the evil by changj 
the venue. These sort of matters goin eycles. One judge 
will mostly make an order to change the venue. Another 
judge seldom. One year all the judges (perhaps after particula 
public attention has been called to the matter) will make 
orders to change the venues, and another year perhaps the 
set may be the other way. 

We will now turn to the state of things in London ang 
Middlesex. Here the delay in the trial of important cangeg 
is fearful and calls loudly for inquiry and redress. 

The lists for London and Middlesex in all the courts for al) 
the sittings after last Trinity Term contained no less thay 
1,098 causes for trial. 





Causes. | Remanets./Special Juries 
In London there were— 
In the Queen’s Bench 226 | 101 
Exchequer 135 21 


Common Pleas 292 89 


In Middlesex there were— | 
In the Queen’s Bench 226 





140 


Exchequer 99 | 29 
Common Pleas 120 | 55 











1098 | 435 


Not one tithe of these causes has been tried, and observe 
that 435 cases wereremanets, many of them for several terms, 
and will be probably for several terms to come. No doubt 
some of them are made special juries solely for the delay, but 
that only increases the grievance: take one instance—an ac- 
tion brought to recover £42 only, set down for trial at the sit- 
ting after Easter Term, made a special jury, not tried, and not 
likely to be for a twelvemonth after it is set down: take 
another—an action of ejectment, in which the simple question 
was, did a tenancy commence and termitate at Lady-day 
or Michaelmas, made a special jury, the defendant remained 
in possession of the property (of course without payment of 
rent) not only eighteen months beyond the expiration of his 
term, according to the plaintiff’s contention, but actuall 
twelve months after the expiration of his term according to his 
own account. Whilst some are deterred from seeking their 
rights or redress for their wrongs, others are stimulated to 
contentious and wanton litigation for the sake of the delay, 

With this state of things is it too much to say that a total 
radical change is sonia in the times and mode of trying 
causes at assizes and in London and Middlesex ; that an 
addition to the number of the Common Law Judges is ne- 
— ; that the system of the existing legal terms is 
effete for all purposes, and ought to be altered to accord with 
the wants of the community ; that a new system should be 
inaugurated, either by assimilating the Common Law prac- 
tice to that enacted by the Central Criminal Court Act, 
and appointing sittings for each court at least twelve times 
a-year and oftener if need be, or by making the Nisi Prius 
Courts sit day by day.* 

By the addition of one judge to each of the courts, a 
judge of each court might sit constantly atchambers and one 
or more judges of each court might sit continuously at Nisi 
Prius. 

The number of causes for trial is not likely to decrease 
in the future, indeed, with increased facilities for trial, the 
number of causes will certainly increase. The amount of 
legal business has been heavier this year than ever was 
known. ; 

The present interminable delays are ruinous to the client, 
or altogether deter him from secking for his rights, or re- 
sisting wrong. They are equally injurious to the pro- 
fession. We all know that in the vast majority of cases the 
costs, the interlocutory costs, so to speak, between the 
commencement of the action and the actual trial, are very 
small, and it is only when you come to the fees to 
counsel and witnesses that the bill swells at once 
to portentous proportions. Now the actual payments 
to witnesses to facts are not in themselves large, they are 
not so much as most professional men, merchants, manu- 
facturers, or even many tradesmen, could otherwise earn, 90 
that as a general rule these classes are by no means anxious 
to be witnesses, in fact we know they do what they can, 
either to avoid being subpeenaed, or to avoid attendance at the 
time, It is the aggregate of these payments that swell the 








* Equally disrepatabie,—Ed, 8. J, 





* Or both.—Ep. 8. J. 
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Bain 
costs. Itis when the parties and their witnesses are de- 
tained day by day in London, or at an assize town, when 
their travelling expenses and hotel bills have to be paid, 


that costs mount up to such terrifying proportions. It is 
not our ‘profit, it is more often a serious loss—it is not 
the witness’s profit, he is but very poorly compensated for 
his loss of time—and of course the litigants, especially the 
unsuccessful ones, ‘suffer most of all. Witnesses die, their 
feelings, their circumstances, change, and their memories 


We all owe a debt to our profession, all real practical re- 
forms have proceeded from the profession itself. It is our 
duty, and our pleasure, to amend, to simplify, to improve 
the law and its administration, to adopt it to the ever vary- 
ing necessities of society. ‘There is not, ” said Sir James 
Mackintosh, ‘‘in the whole compass of human affairs, so 
noble a spectacle as that which is displayed in the progress 
of jurisprudence, where we may contemplate the cautious and 
unwearied exertions of a succession of wise men through a 
long course of ages ; withdrawing every case as it arises from 
the dangerous power of desertion, and subjecting it to in- 
flexible rules, attending the dominion of justice and reason, 
and gradually contracting within the narrowest possible 
limits, the domain of brutal force and of arbitrary will.” 
Wethink nothing of spending a quarter of a million of money 
onasteam frigate, simply as an experiment, but it is very 
likely that notwithstanding the plainest, clearest, and most 
irrefragable proof of the necessity of more judges, yet what 
is called ‘‘ party ” will object to any such proposal asspending 
£15,000 a-year more for additional judges, and one casts 
about to see how faction will contend that the fifteen judges, 
who were sufficient in 1830 to try the causes which arose when 
the exports and imports together for the year amounted 
to only eighty-four millions, are able to try the causes 
arising when the exports and imports amount to four hun- 
dred and ninety millions. 

It is possible that it. may be suggested that thereis 
no necessity for four judges sitting in Banco, for as 
one judge sits alone in equity, three judges; or pos- 
sibly malignant and cunning economy may suggest that two 
judges, would be ample to sit in Banco at common law. 
There is really no similarity between the procedure of the 
two branches, common law and chancery. Everyone knows 
that a chancery suit is no good to the suitor, and is a loss to 
the solicitor unless, to start with, there is astake deposited-— 
afund in court. In the majority of cases the parties, the 
trustees, or executors, or administrators, or those acting 
where there are infants or married women, want the decision 
ofthe Court for. their guidance and protection only. The 
suits in the main are administrative, even where they are 
also contentious. The law administered in our courts of 
equity is the most perfect and sublime that in theory is or ever 
was administered or conceived in the world; but, as com- 
pared with the jurisprudence administered at common law, 
chancery law works within narrow limits. The four judges 
sitting in banco have worked together from time immemorial. 
They at all events so deciding have satisfied the suitors and 
the lawyers. Some cases might possibly be as well decided 
by two judges as by four, but the majority of cases would 
not, and oftentimes a most complex question arises out of 
the simplest case; who is to decide, or how is it to be decided 
when two or four judges are to sitin banco? A single emi- 
nent judge is less likely to become a tyrant, or to go astray, 
with three able coadjutors. It was once said in sport that 
one judge settled the law, one settled the facts, one settled 
himself, and one settled everything but the case before him; 
but in sober truth, one judge of the court will be learned in 
teal property law, another in commercial law, another in 
the law affecting rights and wrongs; or a judge may be strong 
in legal lore of all kinds, or in practical common sense, al 
tending to give weight to their decisions, from the many 
points of view and the various phases of knowledge by which 
their judgments are arrived at in all the manifold and varied 
cases which the wants and wishes and hopes and fears of a 
highly complex and civilized community are constant] 

ving rise to, ‘The contentment of the English mind with 

judges is now really wonderful. As York Minster was 
destroyed by a madman, and the temple at Ephesus by a 
theretofore unknown fool, so this ber 2 superstructure may 
come to be seriously damaged, if not destroyed, by some piti- 
ful faction-fighter who may pursue his course in the name of 
acd and under the mask of economy, 

The consideration of tho next suggestion will include 
Some further arguments applicable to this head of the sub- 





ject. It has been proposed to unite all the Courts of Queen’s 
Bench, Exchequer, and Common Pleas into one Court, to 
be called the Court of Common Law. There could not be a 
more less or useless change, a change with the maxi- 
mum of evil and the minimum of good. The competition, 
so to speak, of these courts works admirably. The statistics 
show, ina remarkable degree, how exactly the three courts 
compete with each other, and how each court by competi- 
tion satisfies the public wants. 

The choice of courts is of infinite service to the suitor: 
what has been said of individual judges applies also to the 
courts themselves ; one court may be more learned or strong 
in real property law, one in common law, and another in 
posi: Fe To take only one instance—the adminis- 
tration of criminal and municipal law by the Court of 
Queen’s Bench. The principles on which it acts in cases of 
criminal information, quo warranto, mandamus, are settled 
on well known and intelligible bases. They would probably 
be unsettled for a considerable time by extending the juris- 
diction in such cases to all the common law judges, and so 
of all the special jurisdictions which such court now has. 
It is inconceivable* that such a change will find acceptance 
or advocates. We have seen new courts and new jurisdic- 
tions tried over and over again in our time, and we have 
also seen their utter failure. The Court of Review was 
established with three judges, subsequently reduced to two 
(who, by the bye, always differed in opinion), then one, and 
then, finally, was abolished. What achaos bankruptcy law 
and jndicature has been reduced to.t What in theory can be 
more perfect than the Court of Error, that the judges of two of 
the courts should bea court of appeal from the remaining court, 
but what can possibly work worse or be more unsatisfactory. 
Three judges sitting on appeal in a court of error may reverse 
the decision of four judges of equal and co-ordinate rank and 
authority. Thus the four judges of the Court of Queen’s 
Bench may decide a case. If the Court of Appeal in Error 
consisted, as it sometimes does, say of five judges of the 
Courts of Exchequer and Common Pleas, the majority of 
three might reverse the decision of the four judges of the 
Court of Queen’s Bench; and worse, the minority of two 
judges of the Court of Error might be of opinion that the 
Court of Queen’s Bench was right, it follows that practically 
three judges would reverse the decision and opinion of six 
judges.t Take another case where a judge of the highest 
jurisdiction has the power of calling to his aid on ap two 
other judges. It has happened that a Lord Chancellor, cer- 
tainly of great intellect, has refused on all occasions to sit 
with the Lords Justices, to his own satisfaction no doubt, but 
disregarding at all events the wishes of the losing suitor, and 
ignoring the just right of the suitor to have the most 
authoritative decree. This want of consideration and 
courtesy for others begets ill will, unless rumour lies, which 
of course it often does. 

If therefore we find that changes and arrangements, which 
theoretically promise well, oftentimes signally fail, we may 
well dismiss the proposal to amalgamate all the courts of 
common law into one court, as a change which theoretically 
and yeenely promises plenty of evil, and no substantial 
good. It would perhaps be advisable that the judges of all 
the courts might try causes at nisi prius in any court at the 
sittings in London and Middlesex, the same as they would 
on assizes, so that if a judge of one court, sitting at nisi prius 
at Westminster or Guildhall, had finished his list of causes 
for trial in his own court, he might assist in trying the causes 
for trial in the other courts. This might be advantageous if 
there were courts provided in which causes could be tried 
under such circumstances,$ but considering the detestable 
dens provided by the corporation of London for the admin- 
istration of justice, civil and criminal, it would be useless, 
at present at all events, to make the change. 

Time has foreclosed me: we would all, so faras we can, do 
something for our noble prefession, and for the science of 
jurisprudence, ‘the pride of the human intellect, which 
with all its defects, its redundancies and errors, is the col- 
lected reason of ages combining the principles of original 





® Ivis inconceivable that the judges of Common Pleas and Exchequer 
would hold themselves in the least less bound by the principle aforesaid, 
if the jurisdiction was extended to their courts, than the same judges 
would if, as might well be, any of them were transferred te the Queea's 
Bench,—Ep, S.J. 

t Ay such abolition, in part at least.—Ep, S. J. 

The remedy for this is to require the Court of Exchequer Chamber 
to be composed of not less than nine out of the ten judges entitied to sit 
there, —Ep, 8. J. 

4 Let us hope that in the “ Palace of Justice” this will be s—Eo. 
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justice, with the infinite variety of human concerns.” Let 
us cherish a passionate love for justice, ‘‘for truth is its 
handmaid, freedom is its child, ce is its companion, 
safety walks in its steps, victory follows in its train ; it is 
the brightest emanation from the gospel, it is the greatest 
attribute of God. It is that centre round which human 
motives turn, and justice, sitting on high, sees genius, and 
power, and wealth, and birth, revolving round her throne, 
and steadies their paths, and marks out their orbits, and 
warns with a loud voice, and rules with a strong hand, and 
carries order and discipline into a world which, but for her 
would be a wild waste of passion.” 

Now is the accepted time, when the new palace of justice 
is about to be designed, to provide also for the more 
efficient administration of justice itself. 





OBITUARY. 


EDWIN EDDISON, Ese. 

Edwin Eddison, of the firm of Payne, Eddison, & Ford, 
died at his residence at Headingly all, on Sunday last. 
For some years he held the position of town clerk of the 
borough of Leeds, an appointment which he resigned in con- 
sequence of increasing private business. During the time he 
filled the office of town-clerk, the Leeds Improvement Bill 
passed through Parliament. He was a great agriculturist, 
and his farms in the neighbourhood of Leeds were amongst 
the most highly cultivated in the county. Mr. Eddison was 
a member of the Incorporated Law Society, the Metropolitan 
and Provincial Law Association, and the Solicitors’ Benevo- 
lent Association. He was admitted to practice in Hilary 
Fone 1827, and was sixty-one years of age at the time of his 

ecease. 


JAMES LAMB BARKER, Esq. 

Mr. J. L. Barker, died at his residence, 8, Ogle-terrace, 
South Shields, on Wednesday last. He had held the office 
of clerk to the court magistrates for twenty-seven years, and 
to the borough magistrates for sixteen years. By his de- 


cease these two appointments, worth £800 = annum, be- 


come vacant. He was admitted in Hilary Term, 1832, and 
was a member of the Justices’ Clerks’ Society. 





COURT PAPERS. 


QUEEN’S BENCH. 

This Court will, on Friday the Ist and Saturday the 
2nd days of February next, and Saturday the 9th and Mon- 
day the 11th days of February next, and the three following 
days, hold sittings, and will proceed in disposing of ‘the 
cases in the new trial, cial, and crown papers, and any 
other matters then pending. And will also hold a sitting 
on Saturday the 26th day of the said month of February for 
the purpose of giving judgments only. 


COURT OF EXCHEQUER. 

This Court will hold sittings on Thursday the 7th, Friday 
the 8th, Saturday the 9th, Monday the 11th, and Tuesday 
the 12th, days of February, and will at such sittings pro- 
ceed in on of the business then pending in the paper 
of new trials, and in giving judgment in matters then stand- 
ing for judgment. 





ADMISSION OF ATTORNEYS. 


NOTICES OF ADMISSION. 
Easter Term, 1867. 

(The clerks’ names appear in small capitals, and the attorneys to whom 

articied or assigned follow in ordinary type.) 

ApaMs, F. Capwattaver.—J. V. Lougbourne, 4, South- 
square, Gray’s-inn. 

Atperper, ReotxaLy.—George Andrews, Weymouth; C. 
Wigg, 50, Lombard-street, 

Baken, Witttam Feevenicn.—R. Sweeting, 32, Nicholas. 
lane; J. F. Young, 6, Frederick’s-place, Old Jewry ; R. 
R. Nelson, 6, Frederick’s-place, Old Jewry. 

Barzow, Bernomas Lanopars.—F. i Derby ; J. 
Moody, Derby ; kK. Hallilay, 5, Serjeant’s-ina, 

Batriac, Jaues.—W. LL. Ward, Great Marlow. 





BEARPARK, JOHN.—W. P. Parkinson, York. 

Bennett, Evtery Arruur.—J. N. Bennett, Plymouth, 

BINGHAM, JosEPpH.—N. Creswick, Sheffield. 

Boxp, Gxorce ALrreD.—Thomas Hayardz, Harleston, 
Norfolk ; T. J. Newman, Barnsley. 

BoopLE, ALFRED WILLIAM.—William Boodle, Cheltenham, 

BRADFIELD, JOHN Epwin.—J. Morris, 6, Old Jewry, 

BurceEss, ALFRED Howaxrp.— Alfred Paget, Leicester. 

me 260 GREGORY WippRINGTON.—E. Byrne, 3, Whitehall. 
place. 

CaruinE, Henry S.—R. Carline, Lincoln ; R. C. Carling, 
Lincoln ; T. Smith, Sheffield. 

CuiLp, Tuomas Carr.—M. Child, Hartlepool ; W. Brignal, 
Durham. 

Cioveu, Hucu Cassar Butier.—A. T. Roberts & T. 7 
Kelly, Mold; E. C. Burton & W. Willoughby, Daventry, 

Cross, Witt1AM. —W. H. Goy, Barton-on-Humber. 

Dixon, Joun Jacos.—W. W. Blake, Northwich. 

Drayron, Tuomas G. Dickenson.—E. W. Johnson, 
Chichester. : 

Exuiott, Cuas. Bens.—S. J. Elliott, Portsmonth. 

Fenton, Epwp.—R. W. Litchtield, Nowcastle-under-Lyme. 

Forster, GEorGE, jun.—George Forster, sen., Newcastle. 
upon-Tyne. 

Forwarp, WititraAmM.—C. H. Baskett, Evershot. 

Fox, Bonun Hy. Cranp.er.—S. Pilgrim, Hinckley. 

Gisss, PH1Lip WASHBOURNE.—T. W. Gibbs, Bath. 

GREEN, Henry.—W. Harper, Bury. 

Haicu, Greorce Tuomas.—G. Haigh, Liverpool. 

Harrison, ALFRED.—T. Harrison, jun., 2, Walbrook. 

Hines, THomAs,SHALLCROsS.—T. W. Ranson, Sunderland ; 
and C. H. Hines, Sunderland. 

Homes, Joun, B.A.—T. Borrett, 6, Whitehall-place. 

Horne Henry Percy.—W. T. Longbourne, 5, South: 
square, Gray’s-inn. 

a <* ge A. Ep. Lioyp.—H. Lloyd, 49, Lincoln’s-inn- 

elds. 

Jones, Frank Krrton.—J. M. Teesdale, 6, Frederick's. 
place, Old Jewry. 

Jones, WM. Vaucuan.—M. Louis, Ruthin, Denbigh. 

JoRDAN, JosEePH.—H. Rogers, Stourbridge. 

LAMBERT, WM. HeNry.—W. Lambert, Exeter. 

LANE, CHARLES Henry.—L. O. Bigg, Bristol. 

LANGHORNE, RicHArD Ernest.—W. Crossman, 3, King’s- 
road, Bedford-row. 

LEAROYD, SAMUEL.—N. Learoyd, Huddersfield, 

LepGarp, Henry.—W. Ford, 4, South-square, Gray’s-inn ; 
H. Bell, 36, Bedford-row. 

LEEMAN, JoHN.—G. Leeman, York. 

Litton, Henry.—J. Barratt, Warrington; T. Grundy, Man 
chester. 

Lioyp, WiLL1AM JAmEs.—-G. Blakey, Newport. 

MEIKLE, Jonn.—R. R. Greig, 5, Verulam-buildings. 

Morris, WiturAM.—W. W. Aldridge, 31, Bedford-row. 

More, Josreru.—M. Smith, 5, Berners-street. 

NeEson, Jounn.—G. M. Saunders, Wath-upon-Dearne. 

Nicuotson, Toomas Henry.—J. Nicholson, Ambleside. 

Norcutt, Toomas Foster.—S. A. Notcutt, jun., Ipswich. 

Parsons, Roperr Henry Best.—L. W. Winterbotham, 
Stroud ; H. J. Birch, Chester. 

Prearwess, Joun Ricnarp.—-W. Gorham, Tunbridge. 

i lala Joun, jun.—J. Postlethwaite, White- 

ven. 

PresswELL, Henry Janpine.—G. Presswell, Totnes. 

Rexs, THomas.—J. Stockwood, Cowbridge. 

Rickarps, Freperick Sraniey.—B. 8. Rickards, Alfre- 
ton. 

ages Wiutam Puiu.irs—C. F. Murray, 11, Birchin- 

e 


ne, 

Srerugns, Ropittiany Kinc.—J. T. Treherne, 75, Alder- 
manbury. d 
Stevens, Avousrus Ganpiyer.—F. G, Sherrard, Bristol. 

Stevenson, Henny, jun.—Alfred Leaf, Manchester. 
Srinuinc, Hucu.—F. L. Hutchins, 11, Birchin-lane. 
Stockwoop, AuFrep.—J. Stockwood, Cowbridge. 
Tuomas, James G.—W. Forrester, Malmesbury. 

Tuoxr, Cuantes.—J. Andrew, 44, Lincoln’s-inn-fields. 
Tristkam, Trevor Myens.—W. H. Myers, Manchester. 
Vincent, Lovis Puruir.—H. C. Chilton, 26, Chancery-lane- 
Watson, Tuomas.—H, Dobinson, Carlisle, 

Weicu, Evwix Bucxiany Kumr.—M, K, Welch, Poole. 
Wourr, Favpxenicx.—J, Smith, Andover. 

Woop, Tomas Garp-—W, Wood, 178, New Kent-road. 
Woovwaxn, Hexay Daw.—H, Woodward, Wednesbury. 
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Wricut, Epwarp.—R. Davies, Warrington. 
Waicat, Witt1am Horace.—S. Walker, 29, Lincoln-inn- 
fields. 
Easter Term, 1867, pursuant to Judges’ Orders. 
CHAPMAN, CHARLES Cox.—Ralph Chapman, Weston-super- 


Mare. 

Gerr, WALTER Payne.—T. M. Gepp, Chelmsford. 

Jacoss, FrepertcK.—F. Turner, 68, Aldermanbury. 

Joxes, Howard Cuartes.—Alfred Godby Blake, 39, King 
William-street; J. J. Blake, 39, King William-street ; 
E. L. Rowcliffe, 1, Bedford-row. 

SyitH, EpwARD.—Edwin Witchell, Stroud. 

SurrHsON, EpwARD WALTER.—Robert E. Smithson, York. 

Last Day of Hilary Term, 1867, pursuant to rule of Court. 

Burcess, ALFRED Howarp.—Alfred Paget, Leicester. 





LAW STUDENTS’ JOURNAL. 


LAW LECTURES AT THE INCORPORATED LAW 
SOCIETY. 
Mr. R. Horton Smiru, on Conveyancing, Monday, 


January 28. . : 
Mr. E. CuarzEs, on Equity, Friday, February 21. 


LAW CLASSES AT THE INCORPORATED LAW 
SOCIETY. 


Mr. E. A. C. ScHatcu, on Common Law, Monday, 
January 28, class B, elementary and advanced. Thursday, 
January 31, class A, elementary and advanced. 

r. D. SturcEs, on Equity, Tuesday, January 29, class 
B, elementary and advanced. Friday, February 1, class A, 
elementary and advanced. 

Mr. A. BarLEy, on Real Property, Wednesday, January 
30, class A, elementary and advanced. 








PUBLIC COMPANIES. 
ENGLISH FUNDS AND RAILWAY STOCK. 


Last Quoratroy, Jan. 24, 1867. 
(From the Oficial List of the actual business transacted.) 
GOVERNMENT FUNDS. 
3 per Cent. Consols, 90$ Annuities, April, ’85 
Dito for Account, Feb. 7, 90$ Do. (Red Sea T.) Aug. 1908 
Sper Cent Reduced, 893 Ex Bills, £1000, 4 per Ct. pm 
New 3 per Cent., 89 Ditto, £500, Do — pm 
Do. 34 per Cent., Jan, ’94 Ditto, £100 & £200, Do 14 pm 
Do. 24 per Cent., Jan. ’94 73 Bank of England Stock, 6} per 
Do.5 per Cent., Jan. ’76 — Ct. (last half-year) 250 
Annuities, Jan. ’80 — Ditto for Account, 
INDIAN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES. 
India Stock, 10} p Ct. Apr. 74 Ind. Enf. Pr., 5p C., Jan.’72 10!3 
Ditto for Account, — Ditto, 5§ per Cent , May, ’79 1064 
Ditto 5 per Cent., July, ’80 1073 Ditto Debentures, per Cent., 
Ditto for Account, — April, 64 — 
Ditto 4 per Cent., Oct. ’88 Do. Do., 5 per Cent., Aug. "73 
Ditto, ditto, Certificates, — Do. Bonds, 4 per Ct., £1000, 30 pm 
Ditto Enfaced Ppr., 4 per Cent. Ditto, ditto, under £1000, 30 pm 
RAILWAY STOCK. 








Railways. id, |Closing Prices. 


INSURANCE COMPANIES. 
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5 per cent) Clerical, Med. & Gen, Life 
40 pe & bs ove ose eco} 
8 per cent 4 eee ose eee 
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71 2s 10d pe} English & Scot. Law Life 
5 per cent | Equitable Reversionary... 
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5 per cent} Guardian ... ows eco 
7 per cent] Home & Col. Ass., Limtd. 
per cent] Imperial Life... eo 
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6 6-7 pr ct} Law Union jee ove 
6s p share| Legal & General Life ... 
5 per cent] London & Provincial Law 
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Money MarkET AND City INTELLIGENCE. 
Thursday Night. 

During the week considerable supplies of gold have been taken 
from the Bank and transmitted to the Continent. It seems that 
these withdrawals are for the payment of bills sent to Paris for 
discount when the rates there were favourable, being below the 

uotation in London. As these bills have matured, discount on 
this side being easy, a indisposition to renew has occurred. The 
bills as they mature are being returned, and gold is needed for 
the payment. Should this continue, specie must still outflow, 
and any reduction in rates must of necessity be deferred. 

As the time for opening Parliament approaches, considerable 
discussion of course takes place as to the probable course which 
will be taken on various matters. It is said that one of the 
earliest measures will be directed to a modification of the Bank 
Charter Act of 1844. in, apart from political considerations, 
the threatened Reform demonstrations cause a little uneasiness. 
There cannot be a doubt that the threat of gathering a large 
body of people together, however well-intentioned the majority 
may be, is and will be injurious to trade. There are numbers 
who will be deterred from returning to town in consequence 
of apprehensions as to their issue; and thus the revival 
of trade which must precede the Paris Exhibition will be 
slower and less marked than it otherwise would be. 

In Foreign Stock there has been no great animation. Italians 
had been principally dealt in. Signor Scialoja’s plan has been 
much discussed. ‘Taking the minister’s own frank statement, it 
is clear that, without any accidental derangement, thirteen years 
must elapse before the debtor and creditor side of the account 
balance. His great resource is the tax upon ecclesiastical pro- 
perty. The Church must yield twenty-four millions in six years, 
and dis of its sions. 

The Bank return issued to-day gives the following figures :— 
Decrease in the reserve of notes, £9,315; total, £9,962,910 ; stock 
of bullion, £18,891,548 ; decrease, £389,297 ; decrease in private 
securities, £587,945 ; a: te, £19,411,773 ; increase in public 
deposits, £831,678 ; total, £5,298,679. Private deposits have de- 
creased £1,426,864, the amount now being £19,634,846. 

ee are 90§ to 90$ ex div for money, and 90} to 903 for 
t M 
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Railway Shares attract purchasers occasionally; but the 
dealings are far from numerous. Prices, hewever, are, on the 
whole, firm. 

It has been announced that, owing to the resi ion of Sir 
E. C, Kerrison, Bart., M.P., Mr. Samuel Laing, M.P., will 
assume the position of Chairman of the Great Eastern Railway 
Company. 

The Fourth Ordinary General Meeting of the East London 
Railway Company is called for the 6th of Fe a 

k Shares have met with more inguiry, an 
have been upon a somewhat extended scale. The latest quota- 
tions are—London and County, at 67}, 68, and 67}; London 
Joint-Stock, 44}, and 44}; London and Westminster, 974; 
and 97; English, Scottish, and Australian, 18§, 18}, and 19; 
Chartered Mercantile, 33}, and 33 ; Bank of New Zealand at 18}, 
closing 7 to 9 prem.; Bank of Australasia, 64}; Oriental Bank, 
at 444 Union Bank of Australia, at 48; Union of London, 
45}, 43, tH, 46, and 45, closing 45 to 46, 

t the half-yearly meeting of the Consolidated Bank; held te- 
day, it was stated that the net profits had been £32116. A 
dividend at the rate of five per cent, per annum was declared, 
leaving £9,108 to be carried forward. 

At a meeting of several shareholders in the Bank of London, 
holding upwards of 10,000 shares, resolutions were in 
favour of an investigation of the company’s affairs, with a view to 
ita resuscitation, 


The official liquidator of the Commercial Bank Corporation of 
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India and the East, in consequence of advices as tq remittances 
f:om Bombay, will pay a dividend of 10s.; instead of 6s. 8d. as 
originally purposed. ( ane 

The Birmingham Banking Company (a resuscitation of the 
Old yg ag se a dividend at the rate of 5 per cent per 
annum. Mr. Carnegie, the manager of the Metropolitan Bank 
(Limited), has been elected a director. 

Insurance Shares, together with those of discount and finance 
companies, have not fluctuated much. 

At the annual meeting of the General Provident Assurance 
Company (Limited), the report, which was regarded as very 
satisfactory, was unanimously adopted. 

Lord Chief Justice Sir William Bovill, and Lord Justice Sir 
Hugh Cairns have become trustees of the Legal and General 
Life Assurance Society, the latter vice Lord Justice Knight 
Bruce, deceased. 

At the meeting of the London Financial Association on 
dividend was declared, but after providing for current expenses, 
a balance of £13,858 was carried forward. 

At the annual meeting of the National Discount Company, a 
dividend of 20 per cent. was declared, and £9,527 carried to the 
said account. $ 

At a meeting of the shareholders’ association of the Humber 
Ironworks and Ship-Building Company, held to-day, the solicitor 
reported that counsel’s opinion had been taken, and that it was to 
the effect that the directors were responsible to the shareholders. 
It was resolved to act upon this opinion, and institute the ne- 
cessary legal proceedings. : 

A petition has been presented to Vice-Chancellor Malins to 
wind up voluntarily the Continental Gas and Water Company 
(Limited). 








THE FOLLOWING SUGGESTIONS for the re-arrangement of the 
legal year, by a leading Queen’s counsel, have been favourably 
received by the judges :—Michaelmas Term, Oct. 28—Nov. 26; 
Sittings after Term, Nov. 27—Dec. 24; Christmas Vacation, 
Dec. 25—Jan. 10; Winter Circuits, Jan. 11—Feb. 14, Easter 
Term, Feb. 15—March 16; Sittings after Term, March 17— 
April 13; Spring Circuits, April 14—May 18; Easter Vacation, 

ay 19—May 26. Trinity Term, May 27—June 25; Sitting 
after Term, June 26—July 23 ; Summer Circuits, July 24—Aug. 
27; Long Vacation, Oct. 27. 


Ratiway LeGIsLatTion.—One of the new standing orders of 
the House of Lords prohibits sending any supplemental circular, 
or form of proxy, from the office of the company, or by any 
director or officer of the company so describing himself ; and 
directs that the proxy and instructions shall be addressed to each 
proprietor at the back of the proxy-form; that no intimation 
shall be given as to the person to whom the proxy may be sent, 
and that the votes of the proprietors of any paid-up shares or 
stock (not being debenture stock), not entitled to vote at ordinary 
meetings, shall, when the interests of such proprietors are affected 
by the bill, be recorded separately. 


ELecTION MoveMENTS.—For an anticipated vacancy at 
Stroud, by the expected retirement of Mr. Poulett Scrope, Mr. 
Winterbotham, a Chancery barrister, and son of a local banker, 
is mentioned as a candidate. A vacancy has been occasioned at 
Armagh in consequence of Mr. S. B. Miller having been appointed 
Judge of the Irish Court of Bankruptcy and Insolvency. Mr. 
Morris, the Irish Attorney-General, has not yet been re- 
elected for Galway, though his return is certain. Mr. Chatterton, 
the Irish Solicitor-General, is expected to be returned without 
opuaciee for Dublin University, vacant through the promotion 
of Mr. Walsh to the bench. An election is impending at Boston 
in consequence of the resignation of Mr. Staniland, solicitor. 


Private Brir1ts.—Messrs Frere & Palgrave, the examiners 
appointed to inquire into the standing order requirements of the 

ouse of Commons, commenced their sittings on Friday. The 
following bills were unopposed on standing orders :—Metropolitan 
Life Assurance Society, Forth and Clyde Junction and Cale- 
donian Railway Companies, Skipton and Wharfdale Railway, 
Sutton, Southecoates, and D Gas, Ipswich Fishery, Wine- 
stead Level Drainage, Wolverhampton and Walsall Railway, 
Kidderminster Gas, Scarborough Gas, Brecon and Merthyr Tyd- 
fil Junction Railway, West Cork Railway, Lombard-street Im- 
provement, and Southport Waterworks. The following opposed 
cases were then proceeded with, namely : —Glasgow (City) Union 
Railway (opposed by the North British), and the Sheffield Water- 
works New a (opposed by Messrs. John Williams and 
Charles John Hanly). 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS, 


BIRTHS, 
ACWORTH—On Jan, 16, at Star Hill, Rochester, the wife of George 
Brindley Acworth, Esq., Solicitor, ofa son. 
COLE. On Jan. 19, at 24, Canonbury-p'ace, Islington, the wife of 
George Henry Cole, Eaq., Solicitor, ofa daughter. 





DIXON—On Jan. 20, at 46, Springfield-road, St. John’s-wood, the wily 
of Arthur Dixon, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, of a son. 

ELLIS—On Jan. 21, at 99, Belgrave road, Pimlico, the wife of the Hon, 
L. G. F. Agar-Ellis, Esq., M.P., Barrister-at-Law, of a daughter, 

FREELAND—On Jan. 12, at the Red-house, Yoxford, Sussex, the wife 
of Parker W. Freeland, Esq., Solicitor, of ason. 

MUNBY—On Jan. 18, at Pendleton, Manchester, the wife of Frederick 
James Munby, Esq., Solicitor, of a danghter. 

ROBERTSON—On Jan. 19, at 47, Norland square, Notting-hill, the 
wife of J. L. Robertson, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, of a daughter, 

RUSSELL—On Jan. 18, at 11, Courtland-terrace, Merthyr Tydfil, the 
wife of John Russell, Esq., Solicitor, cfa son. 

SUMNER—On Jan. 22, at West Lodge, Clapham-common, the wife of 
Charles Sumner, Esq., Judge of County Courts, Gloucestershire, of 
a daughter. 

TWEEDIE—On Jan. 19, at Bickley, near Bromley, Kent, the wife or 
Alexander Forbes Tweedie, Esq., Solicitor, ofa daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 

CRAWFORD—COXE—On Nov. 14, at Byculla Church, Bombay, W. #, 
Crawford, Esq., Solicitor, to Louisa Caroline Alberta, daughter of 
the late Major George Coxe, of the Bengal Army. 

LEWIS—LINDSEY—On Jan. 22, at the Parish Church of St, 
Abbott’s, Kennington, Thomas Lewis, Esq., Solicitor, Dover, to 
Dorothy Leonora, daughter of the late Captain John Lindsey, of2 
Milborne-grove, West Brompton. 4 

NORRIS—BOVILL—On Jan. 17, at St. George’s, Hanover-square, 
Harry Crawley Norris, Esq., 8th Hussars, son of H. Norris, Esq. 
Swalcliffe-park , Oxfordshire, to Mary, daughter of the Right Hon’ 
Lord Chief Justice Bovill. 

TRUEFITT—GLADSTONE-On Dec. 29, at St. John’s, Upper 
Lewisham-road, of Triston-villas, Richmond, and the Middle Temple, 
to Angelique Theresa, daughter of William Gladstone, Esq., of 
Edenbridge, Kent. 

WATKINS - CROCKATT—On Jan. 18, at Thorndean, Greenock, James 
Hutton Watkins, Esq., Writer, Glasgow, to Annie Kinloch, daugh. 
ter of William Crockatt, Esq., of Thorndean, 


DEATHS. 

BARNES—On Jan. 18, at Lambourne, Berks, Charles James Barno 
Esq., Solicitor, aged 58, 

BLANDY—On Jan. 18, at Grove-road, Reading, Catherine Maria, 
widow of the late John Jackson Blandy, Esq., Solicitor. - 

CLANCY - On Jan. 9, at 35, York-street, Dublin, Eliza, relict of the 
late John Clancy, Esq., sister of the Right Hon. James Whiteside, 
Lord Chief Justice of the Court of Queen’s Bench in Ireland. 

DECIE—On Jan. 9, at 21, James-street, Buckingham-gate, Alfred 
George Decie, Esq., nephew ofthe Right Hon, Baron Deasy, of the 
Irish Court of Exchequer, Dublin, aged 31. 

DORANT—On Jan 12, at St. Alban’s, Herts, Ann Fanny, wife of 
Adolphus Annesley Dorant, Esq., aged 44. 

GRATER—On Jan. 20, at Southmolton, Devonshire, Robert Grater,. 
Esq., Solicitor, aged so. 





LONDON GAZETTES. 


UMinding-up of Joint Stock Compantes, 
FripaY, Jan, 18, 1867, 
Limitep In CHANceRY. 

Imperial Land Credit Corporation (Limited).—Petition for winding 
up, presented Jan 17, directed to be heard before Vice-Chancellor 
Wood on Jan 26. Edmands & Mayhew, Carey-st, Lincoln’s-inn, 
solicitors for the petitioner. 

London Co-Operative Coal Company (Limited).—Petition for winding 
up, presented Jan 16, directed to be heard before Vice-Chancellor 
Wood on Jan 26. Thomson & Edwards, Doughty-st, Mecklenbuigh- 
8q, solicitors for the petitioners. 

Tvuxspay, Jan. 22, 1867, 
LimITED IN CHANCERY. 

Eastern Assam Company (Limited).—Order to wind up, made by 
the Master of the Rolls, on Jan 12. Roch & Gover, solicitors for the 
petitioners. 

Tavistock Ironworks and Steel Ordnance Company (Limited).—The 
Master of the Rolls has, by an order dated Dec 14, appointed He: 
| ge Edwards, 9, King’s Arms-yard, Moorgate-st, official liq 

ator. 

Bridport Old Brewery Company (Limited).—Order to wind up, made 
by the Lords Justices, on Jan 12. Harrison & Co, Old Jewry, solici- 
tors for the petitioners. 

Natal Investment Company (Limited).—Order to continue voluntary 
winding-up, made by the Master of the Roks, on Jan Ii, Tucker, 
St Swithin’s-lane, solicitor for the petitioner. 

Patent File Company (Limited).—Order to continue voluntary wind- 
ing-up, made by V.C. Stuart, on Jan 12, Crowdy, Serjeant’s-inn,. 
Fleet-st, solicitor for the petitioner, 

Pwilheli Slate Company (Limited).—The Vice-Chancellor of the Count 
Palatine of Lancaster has, by an order dated Jan 3, appoin' 
Thomas Lister Charlesworth, Ashton-under-Lyne, Official liqui- 

tor. 
UNLIMITED IN CHANCERY. : 

Asiatic Banking Corporation,—Creditors are required, on or before 
July 17, to send their names and addresses, and the particulars of 
their debts or claims, to William Turquand and Frederick William 
Lawrence, 4, Lombard-st. Friday, Aug 1, is appointed for 
and adjudicating upon the debts and claims. 


CTrevitors under Estates in Chancery. 
Last Day of Proof. 
Fatpay, Jan. 18, 1867. 

Armstrong, Wm, Skerton, nr Lancaster, Cattle Dealer. Feb 18. Arm~ 

tang Aspens. MLR, 
Brown, Thos, Lpool, Gent. Feb 12, Webster » Brown, M. R. 
¥romont, Chorlotte Maria, Newbury, Berks, Spinster, Feb 21. Dia~ 

bin » Hume, V. C, Stuart. 
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Turspay, Jan, 22, 1867, 
Back, Wm, Saham Toney, Norfolk, Farmer. Feb 20. Back v Mann, 


, Geo, Dancan-ter, Islington, Grocer. Feb 16. Jones » Green, 


Hd 
MM ont Wm, York,Gent. March 5. Holtby v Parker, V. C. Stuart. 
=. Paul Algernon, Harrington-sq,Gent. Febi6. Hunt» Sidney, 


©, Wood. 
gui Geo , Woodstock-st, Oxford-st, Baker. Feb 20. Kerby v Hemp- 


oR. 

, Martha, Gavene-cottage, See rd, Tottenham, Widow. 
om is. Wanger v Osbaldestone, M.R 

, Wm, Livesey, Blackburn, Lancaster, Bookkeeper, Feb 8. 

ey o Whalley. 


Crevitors under 22 & 23 Wiet. cay. 35. 
Last Day of Claim. 
Faipay, Jan, 18, 1867. 
Brown, Joseph, High-st, Wandsworth, Licensed Victualler. Feb 17, 
Tgrner, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, 
Woodbridge 


Cowderoy, Ann, Bath-p!, Hounslow, Widow. March 1. 
& Sons, Brentford, 
Ge, Rereoret, Manch, Oil Manufacturer. Feb 20. A. & G. W. Fox, 
janch. 
gies. John Phelps, Woodstock-villa, Forest-gate-lane, Banket’s 
Clerk. Feb 28. Ellis & Co, St Michael’s-alley, Cornhill. 
Prake, Wm, East Dereham, Norfolk, Solicitor. April 19. Saunders, 


East Dereham. 
Dyson, Thos Home, Manch, Gent. March 16. Harrison & Son, 


Kendal. 
Hansard. Sophia, Torquay, Devon, Spinster. Feb 28. Rivington, 
Fenchurch-buildings. 
Bonnard, John, Middle Temple-lane, Law Stationer. March 15, 
Devonshire, Frederick’s-pl, Old Jewry. 
Jones, Thos, Lpool, Plasterer. Feb 18. Stone & Bartley, Lpoo!. 
Hydtord, Richd, Shepton Montague, Somerset, Carpenter. . Feb 20. 
Russ. 
Owen, Richd, Dolgelly, Merionet, Governor of the Gaol. Feb 14. Wil- 
liams, Dolgelly. 
Papworth, Mary, Melverne-cottages, Exeter-street, Kentish Town, 
Spinster. March 18. Tippetts & Son, Sise-lane. 
Peacock, Thos Love, Lower Halliford, Chertsey, Esq. March 6. 
Prichard & Collette, Lincoln’s. inn-fields. 
a. Wn, St Sidwell, Exeter, Hotel Keeper. Jan 31. Truscot, 


oe oo Ready, Billericay, Essex, Clerk. Feb 22. Collin & 


Williams, Billericay. 
Rigg, John, Preston, Lancaster, Yeoman. March 1. Banks & Dean, 
Feb 16. 

Stobart, Henry, Etherley House, Durham, Esq. Feb 11. Trotter, 
Bishop Auckland. 

Com Thos, North Fleet, Kent, Esq. April 15. Bell & Co, Lincoln’s- 
inn-fields 

Sykes, Sir Francis, Isenhurst, Sussex, Bart. Feb 16. Farrer & Co, 
Lincoln’s-inn-: fields. 

Trotter, Wm, Bishop Auckland, Durham, Esq. Feb ltl. 
Bishop Auckland. 

Wheeler, Edwd, Barbourne, Worcester, Gent. March 2. Hughes, 
Worcester, : 


Preston. 
Stevens, Saville Warner, Clare, Suffolk, Gent. Fisher, 


Trotter, 


TvuEspay, Jan. 22, 1867. 
Broster, Enoch, Lancaster, Gent, within three calendar months, 
Maxsted & Gibson. 
Broster, Emma, Lancaster, Widow, within three calendar months. 
Maxsted & Gibson. 
Cooper, Isaac, Grange Farm, Walsall Wood, Stafford, Farmer. March 
%. Glover, Walsall. 
Cornby, re Ealing, Gent. Feb 20. Hunnybun, Huntingdon. 
Eastwood, Wm, St Peter’s.sq, Hammersmith, Gent. April ‘is. Piesse, 
Albany-rd, Camberwell. 
Bastwood, Geo, St Peter’s-sq, Rapievemith, Dealer in Ancient Coins. 
April 16. Piesse, Albany-rd, Camberwell. 
Harwood, Isnac, Manor-st, Chelsea, Gent. Feb 28. Brown & Godwin, 
Finsbury- pl. 
bourck, Hannah Maria, Bedford-sq, Commercial-road East, 
Widow. Feb 28. Brown & Godwin, Finsbury-pl. 
, Rev Jas Wm, Robeston Wathan, pan Ea Clerk. Feb 28. 
Phillips, Haverfordwest. 
, Thos, Prescot, Lancaster, Toolmaker, Feb 20. Ward, Prescot. 
levis Fredk, Liwyncelyn, Carmarthen, Esq. Feb 20. Bishop, 
lovery. 
Smith, Thos, Lpcol, Steam Tug Owner. May 20. Wright & Co, Lpool. 
Smith, Martha, Pembroke Dock, Widow. Feb 14. Perry, Pembroke 


Tennyson, Septimus, hee a Tollington-park, Esq. March 15. 
Coverdale & Co -row. " 
Warsop, John, Sachden, Huntingdon, Farmer, Feb 20. Hunnybun, 
Hantingdon, 
Whitney. Hy, Ros> Mount, Iffley, Oxford, Gent. April27, T. & G. 
Mallam, Oxford. 
Oung, Frances, Hare Hatch Lodge, Berks, Widow. March 1. Young 
&Co, St Mildred’s ct, Poultry, 


Beeds registered pursuant to Bankruptey Aet, 1861. 
Fripay, Jan. 18, 1867, 
~~ 0 Walsall, Stafford, out of business. Jan 11, 
an 16, 
\ Fredk, Manch, Attorney’s Clerk. Jan 5. Comp. Reg 
an 18, 


Borrett, Eliz, Edmonton, Grocer. Jan 17. Comp. Rog Jan 17. 
ne aaa Finlay, Burton-st, Eaton-sq, Esq. Jan 9. Comp. 
an lj, 
» Wm, Bristol, Draper. Jan 2. Asst. Reg Jan 15. 
Phy Algar, Theobald’s rd, Butcher, Jan 12, Comp, Reg 


Comp. 





— Fras, Redruth, Cornwall, Tailor. Dec 20. Comp. Reg 

‘an 16. 

ory Geo, Gravesend, Kent, Engineer. Dec 22. Asst. Reg 
an 

bag ota Joseph, Manch, Stay Manufacturer, Dec 1. Asst. 


Reg Jan 
Kennington-rd, Furniture Dealer. Jan 1. 


Olark, Thos, Peirettw, 
Comp. Reg Jan 1 

Coleman, John, Groombridge. ter, South Hackney,Comm Agent. Jan 
14. Comp. Reg Jan 17. 

Orpen, Bre, , Pontypool, Monmouth, Tailor. Dec 20, sere Reg 
ani 

Dawson, Joseph, Leeds, Painter. Dec 20. Comp. Reg Jan 

Dudeney, Edwd Turner, Church-ter, Blackheath-hill, ba aes Jan 
14. mp. Reg Jan 18. 

— Wm, Brick-lane, Whitechapel, Baker. Jan 5. Comp. Reg 
an 18. 

Piette. Bes Benj, Wells-st, Cripplegate, Wine Merchant. Dec2l. Asst. 
eg Jan | 

Galbraith, + Graham, Saml Joseph Redgate, & John Hy Elsworth, 
Threadneedie-st, General Merchants. Dec 2i. Asst. g Jan 18. 

on Geo Attwood, Birm, Stonemason, Jan 12. Asst. Reg 
an | 

— Wm, Ardwick, Manch, Brewer. Dec 22. Asst. Reg 
an | 

Howard, Saml, Robt Howard, & John Howard, Rochdale, Lancaster, 
Tin Plate Workers. Dec 21. Asst. Reg Jan 18, 

Humphrey, Joseph, Birm, Tailor. Dec 20. Comp. Reg Jan 17. 

Jones, Dame Slade, Jeffrey’s-sq, Comm Agent. Dec 31. Comp. Reg 
Jan 16. 

Lacey, Hy. Kilburn-sq, Photographer. Jan10. Comp. Reg Jan 17. 

Marshall, Frauk, & Fredk Hope Berrey, Manch, Calico Printers. Jan 
10. Comp. Reg Jan 16. 

Morath, Thos, Hammersmith-gate, Watchmaker. 
Reg Jan 18 

Muir, Hugh, Leeds, Linendraper. Dec20. Asst. Reg Jan 18. 

i ny Arthur, Huddersfield, Linendraper. Janli. Comp. Reg 


7 
Oliver, Jas, M Monkwearmouth Shore, Durham, Printer. Jan9. Comp. 
z 

Ord, Ralph, Conside, Durham, Draper. Dec 22. Comp. Reg Jan 16. 

O’Shea, Philip, Bermondsey-st, Bonded Carman. Dec 31. Comp. 
Reg Jan 15. 

Ostins, John, Birm, Builder. Dec 20. Reg Jan 17. 

Pattinson, Joseph, Carlisle, Joiner. Jan 5. Comp. Reg Jan 15. 

De Chastelaine, Adolphe Philippe, Netherton-house, Clapham, Schoole 
master. Dec 22. Comp. Reg Jan 15. 

nS Wm Pollard, Skelbrook, York, Zarmer. Dec2?4. Asst. Reg 

Rand, . Bradford, York, Comm Agent. Sept 10. Comp. Reg 
Jan 17. 

Russell, Joseph, Meldreth, Cambridge, Miller. Dec 29. Comp. Reg 
Jan | 

= am Newark-upon-Trent, Nottingham, Draper. Dec 21. Comp. 
Reg Jan 17, 

Simon, Edwd Siegmund, A!ldermanbury, Manufacturer. Dec 28. 
Comp. Reg Jan 18 

Spears, Jas, Lpool, Grocer. Jani4, Comp. Reg Jan 16. 

Stickalls, Wm, Canterbury, Clothier. Dec19. Asst. Reg Jan 15. 

— Hy Wills, Totnes, Devon, Merchant. Dec 20. Asst. Reg 
Jan ! 

Taylor, _ Theophilus, Warrington, Lancaster, Innkeeper. Jan 
i3. ‘Comp. Reg Jan 17. 

Tender, Geo, Westbury-st, Wandsworth-rd, Tea Dealer. Jan 3. Asst. 
Reg Jan (7. 

Thomas, John, Norwich, Coal Merchant. Dec24, Asst. Reg Jan 16. 

Tobitt, Wm, St Mary Cray, Kent, Grocer. Dec 20. Comp. Reg 
Jan 17. 

Vivian, Wm, nay go Camborne, Cornwall, Ironfounder. Jan 
11. Asst. Reg Jan 17. 

Wayland, Alfred, Wapping-wall, Shadwell, Ships’ Fender Manufae- 
turer. Novl6. Comp. Reg Jan 18. 

Webber, Jas, Clapham Brewery, Wandsworth-rd, Brewer. Dec 19. 
Comp. Reg Jan ll. 

Welsh, ang New-rd, Commercia!-rd East, Draper. Dec 20. Conv. 
Reg Jan 

W — "David, Wellington, Salop, Grocer. Dec 18. 

n 15. 


Wilkins, Geo, Derby, Law Stationer. Janl. Asst. Reg Jan 17. 

TusEsDar, Jan. 22, 1867. 

Adams, Alfred, Brighton, Sussex, Gent. Dec 29, Comp. Reg 
Jan?2 

=. Langley, Frimley, Surrey, Builder. Dec 24. Comp. Reg 


Barbour, David, Doncaster, York, Woollen Draper. Dec 24. Comp. 
Reg Jan 21, 

Barnes, Robt Edwd, Bournemouth, Hants, Wine Merchant. Dec 22. 
Comp. Reg Jan 19. 

— Thos, Goswell-st, Livery Stable Keeper. Dec 24. Comp. Reg 
an 19. 

Bridger, Wm Richd, Leicester, Grocer, Jan t. Asst. Reg Jan 22. 

Ceeeaent John, Boston, Lincoln, Ironmonger. Jan 3. Asst. Reg 
an? 

ag ty ie sooeh, Surrey-st, Strand, Woollen Merchant, Jan 31. Comp. 
eg J 

Garten. jt Middlesbrough, York, Draper. Deo?2. Comp. Reg 


een. Frenh Pearce, Alfred-pl, West Brompton, Clerk, Jan 18, 
croft ta Mieka, Gt , Lincoln, Tailor, Dec 22. Asst. Reg 
Dea, Tinothy, Altrincham, Chester, Seedsman, Dee 21, Asst. Reg 
ae Richa, New-inn, Strand, Gent. Jan 2. Comp. Reg Jan 21. 


Dupree, John. Fras, Leather-lane, Holborn, Earthenware Dealer. Jan 
10, Comp. Reg Jan 21, 


Jan 17, Comp. 


Comp. Reg 
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Evans, <4 fender Carnarvon, Lodging-house Keeper. Jan 14, 
Asst. 2 
Foale, Wm Hy,& Richd Fras Lyonns, Plymouth, Builders. Dec 22. 
Asst. Reg Jan 18. 
Gamble, Fredk, Slough, Bucks, Painter. Jan 17. Asst. Reg Jan 22. 
=a Joshua, s, York, Cloth Merchant. Dec 22. Comp. Reg 


Goddard, Lemuel, Arthur Finch, & John Goddard, jun, * aaetmecinel 
Iron Merchants. Dec 21. Inspectorship. Reg Jan 18 
Harris, Richd, Woodall-pl, Brixton, Hatter. Jan —. “Comp. Reg 


Jan 22. 
—_ Fras 7 Thos, Pentonville-rd, Boot Manufacturer. Jan 19. Comp. 
an 22 
Jones, Richd | Finden, Oxford, Chemist. Jan 1. 
= _ Neweastle-upon-Tyne, Tailor. 
an 19, 
Lawton, Joseph Whitehead, Rochdale, Lancaster, Bookseller. Jan 2. 
Asst. Reg Jan 21. 
Lawton, Thos, Stockport, Lancaster, Grocer. 


Comp. Reg Jan 19. 
Jan 10. Comp. Reg 


atoD Dec 21. Comp. Reg 
Litton, J John, Gt Coram-st, Russell-sq, Merchant. Jan 16. Comp. Reg 


Marrett, “thin Edwd, Norwich, Publican. Jan7. Asst. Reg Jan 21. 
Martin, Walter, Maidstone, Kent, Umbrella Maker. Jan 16, Comp. 
Reg Jan 22. 
aeayor Joseph, Worksop, Notti "s Assistant. Dec 31. 
Reg Jan 22. 
Nolan, "Christopher, Bolton, Lancaster, Grocer. Jan 5. Asst. Reg 
Jan 18. 


Nunn, Wm, Gloucester, Innkeeper. Dec 21. Comp. Reg Jan 18. 
~. set Botolph-lane, Wine Merchant. Dec 28. Comp. Reg 


gham, Butcl: 





wae. me anes Humffreys, Surfiget, Lincoln, Clerk. Jan 11. Asst. 
Reg Jan 2 

Fearn, Eamund, Manch, Merchant. Dec 31. Comp. Reg Jan 19. 

Penfold, Geo, & ‘James "Farmer, Caxton-house, Upper-st, Islington, 
Printers. Dec 2!. Comp. Reg Jan 18. 


Perry, Hy Robt, Lpool, Stockbroker. Dec 22. Comp. Reg Jan 19. 


"hos David, Birm, Tinmen’ s Furniture Manufacturer, and Sam! John ; 


~~ sHaeley, Worcester, out of business, Dec 22. Asst, Reg 

ninee Sarthe Sarah, Margate, Kent,Spinster. Dec28. Comp. Reg 
Jan 18. 

—— A Longbridge Deverill, Wilts, Shopkeeper. Jan7. Asst. 
Reg Jan 

Rennie, John, Lpool, Merchant. Dec 26. Inspectorship. Reg Jan 18. 

Robertson, Patrick Francis, & James Roderick Rcbertson, Leadenhall- 
st, Merchants. Jan 10. Inspectorship. Reg Jan a 

Shaver, Wm Cutler, Piccadilly, Hosier. Dec 28. Com Reg Jan 21. 

—_. _— Hart, Clement’s-inn, Strand, Gent. Jan 4 " Comp. Reg 
an 

Stansfield, Geo, & Albert Wood, Manch, Provision Merchants. Dec 21. 
Asst. Reg Jan 18. 

“oe Geo Luff, Batley, York, Rag Merchant, Jan 1. 


Jan 
sweeney, Jas, Queen’s-rd, Chelsea, Bootmaker. Jan 9. Comp. Reg 


an 

Taylor, Ann, Manch, out of business. Jan 21. Asst. Reg Jan 22. 

Thomson, Jas Strang, Trinity-sq, Borough, Engineer. Jan 21. 
Comp. Reg Jan 22. 

Tippetts, Hy Berriman, East Stonehouse, Devon, Draper. Jan 2. 
Asst. Jan 19. 

sing — m, Oldham, Lancaster,Cab Proprietor. Dec 29. Comp. 

gJ 
Turner, Josep, Macclesfield, Chester, Grocer. Dec 31. Comp. Reg 
wade, Mayall, Oldham, Lancaster, Chemist. Jan 9. Comp. Reg 


Warburton, Geo, Manch, Silk Merchant. Jan 14. Asst. 

Warner, Hy, Birm, Draper. Jan4. Asst. Reg Jan 19. 

Whalley, John. & John Ashworth, Livesey, Lancaster, ‘Cotton Manu- 
facturers. Dec 27, Asst. Reg Jan 21, 

Wilkinson, John Milner, & Charles Glover, Nottingbam, Brass Finishers. 
Nov 17. Asst. Reg Jan 18. 


SGankrupts. 
Farivar, Jan. 18, 1867, 
To Surrender in London. 
Abbott, Benj, Edmonton, Hay Dealer. Pet Jan 14. Jan 31 at 1. Mar, 
shall, Linco!n’s-inn- fields, 
Andrews, Thos, Upper Keunington-lane, Kennington, Bootmaker 
Pet Jan 16. Feb6at 12. Greaves, Penton-pl, Kennington-park-rd. 
Ansell, John, Duke-st, Smithfield, Manufacturing Perfumer, Pet Jan 
14. Jan3! att. Drake, Basinghall-st. 
Atkinson, Thos Paget, Brompton. rd,Ironmonger. Pet Jan9. Jan 30 
at 2. Spyer & Son, Winchester-house, Old Broad-st 
Chabb, Johu Hitchcock, Beigrave-st, Commercial- rd East, Builder. 
Pet Jan 14. Jan30atll. Marshall, Lincoln’s-inn-fields. 
Clayton, Joseph, jun, Strand, Newspaper Agent. Pet Jani6. Jan 31 
at}. Edwards, Bush-lane, Cannon-st. 
Daglish, Jas, Providence-row, Finsbury, Furniture Dealer. Pet Jan 
15. Jan 0at 12. Munday, Basinghall-st. 
an Jas, Edgware-rd, keelier. Pet Jan 16, Jan 31 at 2. 
» Conpanght-ter, Ds popes kk. 
Dye, Sydney, Prisoner for Subl, Leston. Pet Jan 15 (for pau). Jan 
30 at icks, Vrancis-ter, Hackney-w k, 
Fletcher, Benj, Prisoner for Debt, London. Pet only (for pau). Feb 
4at2. Head & Pattison, Martin’s-lane, Cannons 
Gannaway, Wm, Southampton, Licensed Victualler. pet Jan i4, Jan 
® atil, Paterson & Sons, Bouverie-st. 
Hatt, Wm Cruse, York-ter, Camberwell, no occupation. Pet Jan 11. 
Jan 31 at 12, Spicer, Staple-inn, 
Kaye, Geo Edwd, St James’-st, Islington, 0 ~ iaeemeal Pet Jan 
15. Jan 30 at i2, Tomiins, Lincol’ ’s-inn-fie 
London, Uiiz Ano, St Mark’s-vrove, Fulham, no - Pet Jan 
rE at s remy + Od Jewry. 
atthews, Chas, Hitchin ertford, Chemist, Tet Jan 14, Jan 30 at 
li. Price, Serjeants’-inn, 


Reg Jan 22, 





Comp. Reg | 





oo 
<< 
Mathews, John Faulkner, Reigate, Sosrar Sarrevee. : Foi Som 14, Feb 
4atl. Jenkinson & Son, Corbet-ct, Gracechurc’ 

Moody, John Geo, Prisoner for Debt, London. Pet Tan 15 (for pan), 
Feb 4at 2. Mullens, St Paul’s- 1, Canonbury. 

Naish, Wm Ring, University-st, ottenham- ct-rd, Honse 
Pet Jan 14. Feb4 ati. Willis, Hunter-st, Brunswick-sq. 

Palmer, Hy, Abingdon, Berks, Innkeeper. Pet Jan 15. Jan 30 at 1, 

Phillips; Nathaniel, Claremont-sq, P ille. Pet J 
ilips, Natbanie aremont-sq, Pentonville. Pet Jan 14, 
2. inkl klaters & Co, Walbrook. “y Feb 4 at 

Scullard, John Chas, Rochester, Kent, Licensed. Victualler. Pet Jan 
14. Jan 3latl. Doyle, Verulam-buildings, Gray’s-inn. 

a > , Christopher, Sussex-ter, Barnsbury, Cab Driver. Pet Jan ll, 

4at 12. Brown, Basinghall-st. 

Simpson, Danl, Grange-rd, Bermondsey, Plumber. Pet Jan 14, Jap, 
30 at 12. Dobie, Basinghall-st, 

Sleigh, Hy. Prisoner for Debt, London. Pet Jan 16 (for pau). Jan 39 
atl. —— a Cannon-st. a Pa 

Spencer, Edwd Pawley, Cherry-tree-ct, ersgate-st, Bookb 
Met Jan 16. Jan 30 at 2. Howell, Cheapside, inter, 

Solomons, Maurice Benj, Stafford-st, Piccadilly, Comm Merchant, Pet. 
Jan i6. Jan 30at2. Miller, Rectory-house, Fenchurch-st. 

Tissinzton, Wm, Harrington-grove, Tollington- rs. Servant, Pet 
Jan 16, Jan 30at 1. Dennis, Southampton-buildings, 

— Steph, Charlton, Kent, Beershop Keeper. Pet Jan 16, Feb 

6at12. Marshall, Lincoln’s-inn-fields. 

Webber, John Thos Savery, West Cowes, Isle of view, Auctioneer, 
Pet Jan 15. Jan 30at1l!. Munday, Essex-st, Strand 

Wrist, Jas Christopher, Nutfield, Surrey, Baker. Pet Jan 16. Febé 
at ll. White, Danes-inn, Strand. 

To Surrender in the Country. 

Allen, Saml Geo, Sheffield, Hosier. Pet Jan 16. Sheffield, Feb 6 at1, 
Binney & Son, Sheffield. 

Beardmore, Thos. Longton, Stafford, Earthenware Manufacturer. Pet 
Jan 4. Airm, Feb 1 at !2. Clarke & Hawley, Longton. 

Caldicutt, Thos, jun, Lpool,’Bookkeeper. Pet Jan 16. Lpool, Jan 2 
atll. Francis & Masters, Lpool. 

Cartwright, Harriet, Hulme, Manch, out of business. Pet Jan 15, 
Manch, Jan 29 at 12. Burton, Manch. 

Churchward, Thos, Torquay, Devon, Carpenter. Pet Jan 12. New: 
ton Abbot, Jan 29 at 11. Carter, Torquay. 

Congdon, Saml, Plymouth, Devon, Printer. Pet Jan 16, Exeter, Jan 
28 at 12.30, Beer & Rundle, Devonp ort. 

Cousins, Joseph, Prisoner for Debt, Nottingham: Adj Jan8. Notting. 
ham, Feb 6 at 11. 

Cruttwell, Fredk Robt, Limpley Stoke, Bradford-on-Avon, Wilts, At- 
torney. Pet Jan 15. Bristol, Jan 30at 11. Press & Inskip, Bristol. 

Dallenger, John, Woodbridge. Suffolk, Accountant. Pet Jan 15, 
Woodbrigde, Feb 2 at1!. Pollard, Ipswich, 


; Dunn, John, Crowan, Cornwall, Grocer. Pet Jan 10. Helston, Jan 2% 


at 10. Tyacke. 


| Dunsbury. Richd, Beaminster, Dorset, Journeyman Whitesmith. Pet 


Jan 9 (for pan). Bridport, Feb5at1. Manley, Bridport. 

Eckhart, Andrew, Horsham, Sussex, Watchmaker. Pet Jan 14, Hor 
sham, Jan 30 at 11. Rawlison, Horsham. 

Ferguson, John Wilson, Clayton-bridge, Manch, Linen Yarn Agent. 
Pet Jan 14. Manch, Jan 29 at 9.30. Law, Manch. 

Fisher, Jas, Prisoner for Debt, Stafford. Adj Jan 10. Birm, Jan 28 at 
12, James & Griffin, Birm. 

Hamer. Jas, jun, Barrow-in-Furness, Lancaster, Draper. Pet Jan 9, 
Manch, Feb | at 12. Sale & Co, Manch. 

Horrocks, Jobn, Kirkby, nr Prescot, Lancaster, Comm Merchant, Pet 
Jan 15. Lpool, $an 29 at 3. Grocott, Lpool. 

Hyett, Thos, Fast Dean, Gloucester, Innkeeper. Pet Jan 16, Newn- 
‘ham, Jan 29 at 12. Goold, Newnham,. 

Johnson, Ralph, Durham, Innkeeper. Adj Jan 15. Bishop Auckland, 
Jan 30 at 12.. Thornton, Bishop Auckland. 

Kenney, John Hy Carver, Swansea, Glamorgan, Attorney’s Clerk, Pet 
Jan 3. Swansea, Feb6at 2. Field, Swansea, 

Lawrance, Jas Lee, Marton, Warwick, Butcher. Pet Jan 14, Rugby, 
Jan 29at 11. Overell, Leamington. 

Megson, Joseph, Earlsheaton, out of business. Pet Jan 16. Dewsbury, 
Feb | at 12. Ibberson, Dewsbury 


Mottram, Joseph, Wharneliffe-side. Ecclesfield, York, Q 

Pet Jan 12. Sheffield, Jan 3i atl. Binney & Son, ‘Sheff 

Navey, Joseph, Potternewton, Leeds, York, Nurseryman, Pot Jan 16, 
Leeds, Jan 28 at 11. Daniel, Leeds. 

Nuttall, Jas, Boughton, Chester, Publican. Pet Jan 11. Chester, Jan 
29 atl2. Churton, Chester. 

Pickbourn, Geo, Arnold, Nottingham, Farmer. Pet Jan 15. Notting: 
ham, Feb 6 at 11. Belk, Nottingham. 

Rixon, Jas King, Wellingborough, Northampton, Brickmaker. Pet 
Jan 16. Wellingborough, Jan 30 at 11. White, Northampton. 

Roberts, Wm, Birm, Butcher. Pet Jan 16. .Birm, Jan 30 at 12. 

Robinson, Wm, Weatherb; : , York, Merchant. Pet Jan5, Manch, Jan 
28 atl?. Storer, Manc 

Rose, Wm, Thirsk, York,Grocer. Pot Jan15. Leeds, Jan 3! atll, 
Cariss & Tempest, Leeds. 

Sharpe, Paul, Hereford, Builder, Pet Jan 15, Birm, Feb 1 at 12. 
Garrold & ‘Mendowes, Hereford. 

Shepherd, Josiah, Lenton, Nottingham, out of business. Pet Jan 16. 
Birm, Jan 29 ot lt. Briggs, Derby. 

Speed, Edwd, Oldham, Lancaster, Lath Render. Pet Jan 16, Oldham, 
Jan 30 at 12, Ascrott, Oldham 

Spence, Thos, Kingston-upon- ull, Lehounee. Pot Jan (6, Kingston- 
upon-Hnll, Jan 30 at 11, Sommers, 

Sykes, Joseph, Tadcaster, York, out of business. Pet Jan 14, Tad- 
caster, Jan 28 ot 10. Harle, Leeds, 

Taplin, Edwd, » Lppool, ,Comm Agent. Pet Jan 15, Lpool, Jan 30 ab 3. 
Nordon, Lpoo! 

Tazlor, Thos, Prisoner for Debt, Norwich, Pet Deo 18. Norwich, Jam 

29 atil, Atkinson, Norwich, 
Taylor, Geo, The Trench, Wellington, Selon, De ington Dealer, Pet 
anili. Wellington, Feb 8 atll, Mar 
Thomas, » Albert, Bristol, Milkman, Pet Jan 14, Bristol, Feb 1 at 12, 
Trig, “Geo Thos, Prisoner for Debt, Bristol. 
tol, Feb | at 12, 





Adj Jan 15 (for pan), 
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Saml Hayward, Farement, Chester, no business. Pet Jan 17. 
"pod, Feb a ai li. Best, Lpool. 
Uttley, Jas — Prisoner for Debt, Manch. Adj Dec 18. 
Jan 29 at 
Bong Geo. Monk’s Coppenhall, ae, Labourer. Pet Jan 12. 
Nantwieb, Feb 11 at ll. Sheppard, Crewe. 
, John, Audenshaw, Lancaster, ‘4 agg Manufacturer. 
il 12. Manch, Jan 31 at ll, Leigh, Manch 
ite, Walter, Prisoner for Debt, Lincoln. Adj Jan 9. Birm, Jan 29 
at i. quaples. 8 Nottingham. 
Willey, W: ~~ Durham. Pet Jan 14, Walsingham, Jan 3! at 
10. elie. — 
, Thos, Prisoner for Debt, Stafford. AdjJan10. Birm, Jan 28 
at 12. James & Griffin, Birm 
Wi Edwd Williams, Lpool Comm Agent. Pet Jan 15, Lpool, 
an % 29 at il. Anderson & Collins, Lpool. 


TuxEspay, Jan, 22, 1867. 
To Surrender in London. 
Allen, on Prisoner for Debt, Canterbury. Adj Jan 15. Feb4at 12. 


Bg Hog! gh Edwd Blakeney, New Kent-rd, Southwark. Pet Jan 17, 
Feb 6 ot 1. Richardson, me a Mansion-house. 

Barnard, Wm Burton, Grundy- -at, P , Painter. Pet Jan 18. Feb 
G6at2. Fisher, Camberwell Mae." 

Bayliss, Hy, Prisoner for Debt, London. Pet Jan 18 (for pan). Feb 7 
at 12. Dobie, Basinghall-st. 

Brown, Hy, Nicholl- 0, Aldersgate-st, Engraver. Pet Jan17. Feb 7 
atl2. Lewis, Wilmington-sq. 

Byford, Wm, Comrton-st, Fast Brunswick-«q, out of business. Pet 
Jan 15, Feb7at 2. Dobie, Basinghall-st 

Cave, Abraham John, Vernon-st, King’ 6-cToss- -rd, Glass Writer. Pet 
= “4 (for pau). Feb Tatil. Pittman, Guildhall- chambers, Basing- 


ee. Robt Emilius Foeebeteg, Prisoner for Debt, London. Adj 
Jan 16. Feb4atl. Aldridge. 
Crouch, Thos, St George’s-yd, Caledonian-rd, CabProprietor. Pet Jan 
17, Feb 4 at 12, rb gs Chg oer tag 
Davison, Hy, Prisoner for Debt, London. Pet Jan 18. Feb 7 at 12. 
Dobie, Basinghall- st. 
Day, Wm Cranstown, Union-rd, Rotherhithe, Plumber. Pet Jan 15. 


Feb4at2. King, Basinghall-st. 
Dieny, Thos, Prisoner for Debt, Tondon, Adj Jan 16. Feb 4 at 1; 


beget Job, Prisoner for Debt, Springfield. AdjJan 17. Feb 6 at 


Aldridge. 
brane Abraham, Prisoner for Debt, London, Adj Jan 16. Feb 4 at 
drid, 


pies, Geo Teese, Colchester, Essex, Mercer. PetJan16. Feb 6 at1?. 
Jones, New-inn, Strand. 
Grabam, Jas, Beaulieu, nr Southampton, Leng Agent. Pet Jan 17. 
Feb 4at12. Stocken & Jupp, Leadenhall-s 
foe: John Fee i Hy, Prisoner for Debt, el Adj Jan 16. Feb 
4at2. Al 
Head, Joseph, Eas East a Getetend, , Sussex, Butcher. Pet Jan 19. Feb 1 
ton 
Wm, a nt for Debt, London. Pet Jan 17 (for pau). Feb Gat 
2 Goatley, Bow-st, Covent-gerden 
i. Moss, Lamb-st, Spitalfields, Fruiterer, Pet Jan 18. Feb7 at 
Soloman, Finsbury-pl. 
- -H , Mileage Station, Paddington, Coal Merchant. Pet Jan 11. 
Feb 7 Tatil. Metcalfe, Furnival’s-inn. 
yg ie Jas, New Kent-rd, Egg Salesman. Pet Jan 19. Feb6éat 
leman-st. 
Michison, Geo Buckton, Portsdown-gardens, Paddington, out of 
— Pet Jan 12, Feb4atl. Sparrow, Bloomfield-st, London- 


sation, Saml, Lowestoft, Suffolk, Master Mariner. Pet Jan 19. 
Lowestoft, Feb 6 at 11. Shephard, College-hill, Cannon-st, 

Newson, Wm, Jubilee-st, Stepney, Coachman. Pet Jan 18. Feb 4at 
12, Harrison, Basinghkall-st. 

08 Richd, jun, & Robt Alex Ho; aphinn, Aldermanbury, Dealers in 
Foreign Goods. Pet Jan 17. Feb5at%. Webster, Basinghall-st. 
Redgrave, Wm Wallace, Grove-st, South Hackney, Builder. Pet Jan 

21. Feb6at12. Roscoe & Hincks, King-st, nsbury. 
Reville, Jabez, Clandon-st, Walworth, Baker, Pet Jan 18. Feb 13 at 
ll, Hanslip, Gt James-st, Bedford-row. 
is, Arthur Robt, Roman-rd, Bow, Draper. Pet Jan 19. Feb7 
ati. Reed & Co, Gresham-st. 
Rudofeky, Rudolph, Prisoner for Debt, London, Adj Jan 16, Feb 4 
at2. Aldridge. 
Edwd, Kensall-green, Clothier. ret Jan 19. Feb 13 at 11. 
Steadman, Mason's-avenue, Coleman-st. 
Walker, Hy, Robert-st, Hoxton, Wire Worker. PetJan17. Feb 6 at 
2. Hanslip, Gt James-st, Bedford-row. 
a, Wm Newton, Morches-pl, Ng Ng of business. Pet Jan 17. 
7at 12, Brandon, Essex-s 
Wighton, Peter, Prisoner for Debt, London. Adj Jan 16. Feb 4at2. 


Wiles, Hy, Southem ton, Furniture Dealer. Pot Jan 17. Feb 7 at 11. 
n & Sons, Bouverie-st, Fleet-st. 
To Surrender in the Country, 
bela, Ths, Reading, Berks, Timekeeper. Pet Jan 9, Reading, Jan 
%at il. Pook, Laurence Pountney-hill, Cannon-st. 
oy Bilsabetn’ Luton, Bedford, Farmer. Pet Jan 17, Luton, Feb 


2at 10. 
Scargill, Luto Pet Jan 18. Lpool, Feb 2 at 12. 


x yy es ool iorchant. 
see. & waeary, Weewtelt, Baker. FetJan 16, Coventry, Feb 
Buckle, Wm, Ripon, Out of business, Pet Jan 18, Leeds, Feb? at 12. 
on Wen ae Newport, Devon, Accountant. Pot Jan 10, Barnstaple, 
, Barnstay ne. 


Feb4ati2, Bencra’ 
Chittem, Wm, jun, Coventry, Wateh Manufacturer. Pot Jan 17. 


Coveutry, Feb 5 at 3. Holt, Coventry: 





Clarkson, Jonathan, & Wm Clarkson, jun, Pudsey, York, Pongine- 
oa. Pet Jan II. Leeds, Feb 2at 11. Simpson 

Clifton, Robt Chas, Manch, Mining Share Broker. Pet Ji Jan 19. iin hansh, 
Feb6atli. Atherton, Manch. 

Collingwood, Richd, Southwick, Durham, Grocer. Pet Jan ll. New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, Feb 4at 12. Robinson, § 

n, Sam], Oldham, Lancaster, Cotton-mi!l Overlooker. Pet Jan 

19, Oldham, Feb 6 at12. Taylor, Oldham. 

Dixon, Wm, West Torrington, Lincoln, ee Pet Jan 16. Mar- 


ket Rasen, Feb6at1. Adcock, Horn 
Dees em , Leeds, Bootmaker. Pet Jan 19. Leeds, Feb 2 at 11. 


Etherington, Richd, Clewer, Berks, no profession. PetJan 18. Wind- 
sor, Feb 2 at 11. * Spicer, Gt Marlow 

Fyfe. Wm Wallace, Prisoner for Debt, ‘Dorset. Pet Jan 14. Exeter, 
Feb 4 at 12. Lock, Dorchester, 

Groep. VT ih Prisoner for Debt, Durham. Adj Jan 16. Durham, 

eb 8 at | 

Hall, John Thee, Brightside Bieri’, Sheffield, Joiner. Pet Jan 12. 
Birm, Feb 4at 12. James & Griffin, Birm. 

Hill, Joseph, Belton, Leicester, Beerhouse Keeper. Pet Jan 17. Lough- 
borough, Feb 5 at 10. Deane, Loughborough. 

Hodges, Hy, Nottingham, Journeyman Fellmonger. Pet Jan 18. 
Nottingham, Feb6 at ll. Belk, Nottingham. 

Jeshate, Joseph, & Chas Workman, Lpool, Shipchandlers. Pet Jan 

Lpool, Feb 4at 11. Cotton, Lpool. 
Lord, Chas, Prisoner for Debt, Lancaster. Adj Jan 16 (for pan). Roch: 


dale, Feb 5at ll. 
Messiter, Geo, Calne, Wilts, Grocer. Pet Jan 19. Calne, Feb7 at 3 
Pet Jan 17. 


Bakewell, Chippenham. 
Tyne, 
castle, Feb 7 at 10. Keenleyside, Newcastle-upon-Tyn e. 


tl Butch New- 





Moore, Chas Cooper, Harwich, + a: Journeyman Batcher. Pet Jan 
21. Birm, Feb 18 at 12. Free, Birm. 
Pickering, John, Wakefield, York, Joiner. 
Samuel, Jacob, Lpool, Outfitter. PetJan2. Lpool,Feb4at3. Gray, 
Lpool. 
—-. Robt Kay, Manch, Brewer. 
b Satll. Chitty, Shaftesbu 
Pet Janis. Leeds, 
Storey, Reuben Robt, Amlwch, An glesea, Banker's Clerk. 

Pet Jan19. East Dereham, Feb'5 at 11. Sadd, jun, Norwich. 
Thompson, Jas, Halifax, York, Woolstapler. Pet Jan 18. Leeds, Feb 
Leeds. 

Nantwich, Feb ldat 10. Cooke, Crewe. 

Vallance, Richd, & Wm Bradley Vallance, Sheffield, 
Feb 11 at 10. Averill, Hereford. 

Hamber, Wm, Camomile-st, Bisho t, Process Server. Jan 16. 
caster, Cotton Spinners. Dec 27. 


Mitchell, Joseph, N 
Morgan, John, Neath, Glamorgan, Builder. Pet Jan 18, Bristol, Feb 
16. Ipswich, Jan 31 at1!. Pollard, Ipswich. 
Parker, Thos Kite, Mongeham. Kent. Sawyer. Pet Jan 15. Deal, Feb 
Feb 2at 11. Fernandes & Gill, Wakefield. 
PetJan 1}. Manch,Feb6at 12. 
& Sons, Manch. 
Ty. 
Stephenson, Appleton, Whitby. York, Solicitor. 
Pet Jan 19. 
Lpool, Feb4atl2. Francis & Almond, Lpool. 
Taylor, Saml, Rotherfield, Sussex, Grocer. Pet Jan 18. Tonbridge 
4atll. Cariss & Tempest, 
Turnbull, Thos. Darlington, Durham, Hairdresser. Pet Jan7. Dar- 
Engineer’ 
a Pet Jan 16. Sheffield, Feb 6 at 1, Micklethwaite, Shef- 
BANKRUPTCIES ANNULLED. 
psgate-s 
Nield, Edwd, Manch, Yarn Agent. Jan 12, 
TussDay, a 22, 1867. 


latll. Ensor, Cardiff. 

Nayler, Thos Sutton, Wednesbury, Stafford, Coal Merchant. Pet Nov 
2 at 12.30. Mourilyan, jun, Sandwich. Pet Jan 17. Wakeseld, 

Singleton, Wm, East Knoyle, Wilts, Tailor. Pet Jan 19. Shaftesbury, 
Feb7 atll. Walker & Co, Whitby. 

Tarry, John, Edmund, Market-hill, East Dereham, Norfolk, Beerseller. 
Wells, Feb r at 3. 

Tomkinson, Chas, Nantwich, Chester, Coal Retailer. Pet Jan 17. 
lington, Feb 2atll. Stevenson, Darlington. 1s Took 

Williams, Wm Greenhall, Hereford, Baker. Pet Jan19. Hereford, 

Frrpay, Jan. 18, 1867. 
Wilding, Wm Pilkington, & Joseph Lawson Strachan, Preston, Lan- 
Brading, Robt, Briddlesford, Isle of Wight, Farmer. Jan 21. 








RESHAM LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
37, OLD JEWRY, LONDON, EC. 
SOLICITORS are invited to introduce, on behalf of their clients, _ 
is for Loans on Freehold or Leasehold Property, Reversions, Life 
nterests, or other adequate securities. 
may be made in the first instance according to the following 


Date...... 
Introduced by (state name and address of solicitor) 
Amount required £ 
Time and mode of repayment (i. e., whether for a term certain, ar by 
annual or other payments) 

Security (state shortly the particulars yf secwrity, and, if land vr build- 

}, State the net anaval income) 

tate what Life Policy (if any) is proposed to be effected with the 
resham Office in connexion with the security. 

By ss of the Board, 
F. ALLAN CURTIS, Actuary and Secretary. 


(pas SMOKER’S BONBON immediatel = 
effectually removes the Taste and Smell of Tobacco from 

and Breath, aud renders Smoking agreeable and <~ his pean 

and wholesome. Prepared by a patent process, the recipe of a8 

eminent physician, by SCHOOLING & Co, W why A. § 1 

fectioners, Bethnal-green, London, One Shilling per Dex; post ‘shoe. nie 

atamps,~-Sold by Chemists, Tobacconists, &e. 


Prorosat ror Loan on Morpreacts. 
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The Profession may save Six Shillings in = Pound by Purchasing 
their Orrice Papers a 


| merece & wap tem (late PARTRIDGE & 
WHOLESALE STATIONERS, “ACOUUNT BOOK MAKERS, 


DEALERS IN “PARCHMENT, 
192, Fleet-street, corner of Chancery-lane, London, E.C. 

Carriage paid to the Country on Orders exceeding 20s 

Partripce & Cooper, as well as being bona fide Manufacturers of 
many of the best qualities of Writing Papers, are the Sole Agents in Lon- 
don for some of the Largest Paper Makers in the Kingdom, therefore beg 
toimpress upon their patrons the advantages they are enabled to offer 
them (unattainable by other houses)—viz.. supplying the public with 
**papers direct from the mills” at one profit only—being at least 30 per 
cent. under the usual RETAIL charges—as the intermediate profit is saved 
to the purchaser. 
Drart Papen, €s.,7s., 78 9d., and 9s. 6d. per ream. 
Bruitr Paper, 17s. 6d. and 23s. 6d, per ream. 
Footscap Paper, 10s. 6d., 13s. 6d., and 18s. 6d, per ream, 
Cream Lalp Note, 28., 4s., and 5s. per ream. 
Larce Cream Lat Nore, 4s., 6s., and 7s. 6d. per ream. 
Lance BivE NOTE, 3s., 48., and 6s, per ream 
Enve_orrs—CreaM, BLuz, or Burr. 2s. 9d., 3s. 64., and 4s. 6d. per 1000. 
FoouscaP OFFICIAL ENVELOPES, Is. 9d. per 100, or 158. 6d. per 1000, 
BLotT11NGs, Browns, CantExpces, Tapes, Prercers, RUNNERS, &c, 


Letter Corrine Press, 23s. 6d.; Good Mahogany Stand for ditto, 20s. 


Parchment, best Quality. 
InpENTURE SKiNs, Printed and Machine-ruled to hold twenty or thirty 
folios, 1s. 8d. each, 20s. per dozen, or 95s. per roll. 
SEconpDs or FOLLowERs, Rule.l, is. 6d. each, l7s. per dozen, or 8Cs. 
per roll. 
Recorps or Memogtazs, 6d. each, 5s, 6d. per dozen, or 25s. per roll. 


Lzpcers, Day-Books. CasH-BOOKS, LETTER or MINUTE-BOOKS, an im- 
mene stock in various bindings. 
Aw IxtustraTeD Price List of Inkstands, Postage Scales, Writing- 
cases, Despatch Boxes, Oak and Walnut Stationery Cabinets, and other 
useful articles adapted for Library or (fice, post free. 
PARTRIDGE & CVOPER. 192, Fleet-sreet, E C. 


j HAT IS YOUR CREST AND MOTTO ?— 

Send name and county to Culleton’s Heraldic Office, with 3s. 6d. 
for plain sketch; in heraldic colours, és. The arms of man and wife 
blended. The proper colours for servants’ livery. Family pedigrees 
traced. Culleton’s book of family crests and mottoes, 4,000 engravings, 
printed in colours, £10 10s. Tle Manual of Heraldry, 490 engravings, 
3s. 6d.; erest engraved on seals, rings, and dies, 7s. 6d.; book plate 
engraved with arms, 2ls.—T. Cotteron, Genealogist, 25, ‘Cranbourne- 
street, corner of St. Martin’s-lane. 


NULLETON’S EMBOSSING PRESSES, 21s., for 
J Stamping Paper with Crest, Monogram, or Address, Anyone can 
use them.—25, Cranbourne-street, 


| ag teenage os Engraved with Arms and Crest, 21s. 

Livery-button Dies, 2 gs. Crest on silver spoons or forks, 5s. per 
dozen; Crest on seals or steel dies, 7s.6d. Desk Seals with engraved 
<rest or monogram, 12s.—I. Cotteron, 25, Cranbourne-street. 


QUIRE OF PAPER, 3s., Stamped with Monogram ; 

100 Envelopes, 1s. 6d. No charge for engraving Steel Die with 
Monogram, Crest, or Address, if an order be given for a Ream of very 
‘best paper and 500 Envelopes, all Stamped, for 2is., or P.O. order. 
Monograms designed, ]s.—25, Cranbourne-stre t. 


ULLETON’S VISITING CARD.—A copper-plate 
engraved and 50 superfine Cards printed for 2s, ; post-free, 2s. 3d. 

—25, Cranbourne-strcet. 
ULLETON’S PLATES for MARKING LINEN. 
J The most permanent way of marking Linen with Crest, Monogram, 
‘or Name. Anyone can use them. Initial Plate,Is ; Name Plate, 2s. 3 
Set of Moveable Numbers, 2s. 6d.; Crest, 5s.; with directions, post-free 
for cash or stamps. By T. CuttreTon, Seal Engraver to her Majesty and 
Diesinker to the Board of Trade, 25, Cranbourne-street (corner of St. 

Martin’ viene), W.c. 


O ‘SOLICITORS. —OFFICE FOR PATENTS, 
1, SERLE-STREET, LINCOLN’S-INN, W.C. 

Messrs. Davies & Hunt procure British and Foreign Patents, &e., at 
most moderate charges, and to solicitors at agency rates. 























Ahoal 


TARRAGONES. 
BOTTLES AND CASES INCLUDED. 
Post Orders on Vere Street. 


CHARLES WARD AND SON, 
WINE MERCHANTS, 


MAYFAIR, W., LONDON. 
18s. per doz, TARRAGONES. 


ONEY.—Parties with good personal 
willing to effect policies in a first-class life office, can have { 
up to £2,000, at 5 per cent. Mortgages to any extent effected at 4) 
.per cent. on Freehold, and 5 to6 per cent. on Leasehold property,— 
to B. C. Jones, Esq., 3, Westminster-chambers, Victoria-st, Ty 
Wednesdays, und Fridays. 


LAW PRINTING. 
ATES AND ALEX ANDER) 


Law anp Pustic Companies Painters, 

7, 8, 9, Church Passage, Chancery Lane, E.C., 
Invite the attention of the Legal Profession to the superior advantages | 
their Office affords for the execution of every description of pe fy 
They invite orders for— 

PARLIAMENTARY BILLS, APPEALS, BILLS OF COMPLAINT, ANSWERS, 
And all Legal Documents, 
MEMORANDUMS AND ARTICLES OF ASSOCIATION. 
PROSPECTUSES, and all work in connection with Public Companies, © 
Particulars and Conditions of Sale, Auctioneers’ Catalogues, Posters, de, : 


BILLS OF COMPLAINT AND ANSWERS, 
FOR CASH, 
ver 4s. 6d. PAGE, 
A Lower Charge tian has hitherto been offered by the Trade, 
Price IF PUT To ACCOUNT, 
10 Copies. 20 Copies. 30 Copies. 
£2 2s. Os. £2 3s. 6d. £2 4s, 6d. 


YATES & ALEXANDER, 
Law, PARLIAMENTARY, AND GENERAL PRINTERS, 
7,8, 9, Church Passage, Chancery Lane, E.C, 


LACK’S SILVER ELECTRO PLATE is a coat- 
ing of pure Silver over Nickel. A combination of two metals pos 
sessing such valuabJe properties renders it in appearance and wear equal 
to Sterling Silver. Fiddle Pattern. Thread. 
£44 4:14 £8. 4, 
10 Oandl 18 0 280 
0 Oand! 10 0 115 0 
10 Oandl 18 0 28 0 
1 0 Oand110 0 115 0 
012 Oando0 18 0 13 6 
A Sample Tea Spoon for 


18s. per des. 


per doz, 


per doz. 








-" 


50 Copies, 


8 pages........ £2 6s. Gd. 





Table Forks, per doz...... 
Dessert ditto 
Table Spoons .. 
Dessert ditto .... 
Tea SPOON ...csesececece 
Every Article for the Table asin Silver. 
warded on receipt of 20 stamps. 
RICHARD & JOHN SLACK, 336, STRAND, LONDON. 


QILACK’S FENDER AND FIRE- IRON WARE- 

HOUSE is the MOST ECONOMICAL, consistent with good quality:— 
Iron Fenders, 3s.6d.; Bronzed ditto, $s. 6d., with standards; superior 
Drawing-room ditto, l4s. 6d. to 50s.; Fire Irons, 2s, 6d. to 20s. Patent 
Dish Covers, with handles to take off, 18s. setof six. Table Knives and’ 
Forks, 8s. per dozen. Roasting Jacks, complete, 7s, 6d. Tea-trays, 
6s. 6d, set of three; elegant Papier Maché ditto, 25s.*he set. Teapots, 
with plated knob, 5s, 6d. ; Coal Scuttles, 2s.6d. A set of Kitchen Uten- 
sils for cottage, £3. Siack’s Cutlery has been celevrated for 50 years, 
Ivory Table Knives, I4s., l6s., and 18s. per dozen. White Bone Knives 
and Forks,8s. 9d. and 12s.; Black Horn ditto, 8s. and 10s. All wat- 
ranted. 

As the limits of an advertisement will not allow of a detailed list, pute 
chasers are requested to send for their Catalogue, with 350 drawings, and 
prices of Electro-Plate, Warranted Table Cutlery, Furnishing Ironmon- 
gery, &c. Maybe had gratis or post free, Every article marked in 
figures at the same low prices for which their establishment has 
eo ig for nearly 50 years. Orders above £2 delivered carriage free 
per rai 

RICHARD & JOHN SLACK, 236, STRAND, LONDON, 
Opposite Somerset House, 


seer ecscee 


eeeereee 








Solicitors and intending Patentees should obtain their “ Hi: 
for Inventors,’’ gratis on appiication or by letter. 





BY ROYAL COMMAND. 
METALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN. 
OSEPH GILLOTT respectfully directs the atten- 


tion of the Commercial Public, and of all who use Steel Pens, to 
the incomparable excellence of his productions, which for Quality of 
— Easy Action, and Great Durability, will ensure universal pre- 
rence. 
They can be obtained, retail, of every dealer in the world; wholesale 
at the Works, Graham-street, Birmingham ; #1, John-street, New York, 
and at 37, Gracechurch-street, London, 


W Aste PAPER (1,000 tons) Wanted, for manu- 
facturing purposes. Cash on delivery.—At G. Deacun’ 8, Three 
Cops-yard, Bedford-row, Holborn, W.C, 








r [°° SOLICITORS, &c., requiring DEED BOXES, 
will find the best- made article lower than any other house. Lists 
of Prices and sizes may be had gratis cr sent post free. 

RICHARD & JOHN SLACK, 336, Strand, opposite Somerset House, 
Established nearly 50 years. Orcers ebove £2 sent carriage free. 

HILLIPS & COMPANY'S TEAS ARE Baa? 
AND CHEAPEST. STRONG to FINE BLACK TEA, oe 
2s., 28. 6d., 3s8., 35. 44, Most Delicious Black Tea %, now only 3s. 6d 
pound, Pure, Rich, Rare, Choice Coffee, Is, 4d., 1s. 6d., 1s.8d. PHILL 
& CO., Tea Mencuanrs, 8, King William-street, City, London, E.C. 
A price current free. Sugars at markct prices. 

PHILLIPS & CO. send all goods Carriage Fre> within eight miles of 
No. #, King William-street ; 403. worth Carriage Free to any Rai 
Station or Market Town in England, Phillips & Co. have no agents, 
any connexion with any house in Worcester or Swansea, 








